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MANHOOD IN 


By HONORA 


N the present age we find the “ mere 
man” somewhat neglected in Art. 
Woman is without doubt the highest 

ideal to which the modern artist aspires. 
She it is who usurps our attention on the 
walls of the Academy or Salon, whether 
in the derniey cri de- Paris, or in the 
much simpler garb provided by Dame 
Nature. She it is who stares boldly at 
us from the posters, in exaggerated form, 
or smiles invitingly from the cover of a 
magazine, tempting us to inspect its con- 
tents, only to find her fair form repeated 
probably on every page. 

But we feel instinctively that if the 
Greeks had started a magazine they 
would have frequently introduced the 
head of a young Apollo (or some other 
youth) on the outside cover. That this 
cannot be done to-day serves to mark, 
by a simple example, the changed ideal. 
It is true that some celebrity might serve 
a Magazine purpose, but merely because 
he is a celebrity—not as a type of beauty 
in the abstract. This brings home to us 
the fact that different ages and nations 
have different ideals. In Assyrian sculp- 
ture, for instance, the female form is 
rarely found. That our civilisation is of 
a higher order may partly account for 
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the modern attitude, but it can by no 
means excuse the total neglect of the 
male ideal. 

From the highest painter to the black 
and white artist we find this preference. 
We have the Burne-Jones and Rossetti 
type of woman. We have the Gibson 
girl. But what modern artist has created 
a male type? Who would trouble to 
inquire about a “Gibson man”? The 
American man exists for us chiefly in 
caricature. Indeed, the modern man is 
only strikingly real in humorous repre- 
sentations. His somewhat unpicturesque 
dress has been offered as an excuse. Yet 
this can hardly explain the fact that the 
women of Alma-Tadema, Poynter, and ~ 
Leighton will be remembered when their 
men are forgotten. Neither can it account 
for the lack of studies in the male human 
form. Portraits, of course, are always 
welcome, but manhood in the abstract 
has ceased to be of interest in art. For- 
tunately men are content with their 
subordinate position, and demand no 
equality ! 


I. 


In the days of ancient Greece it was 
far otherwise. Although unequalled in 
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its type of female beauty, we cannot deny 
that Greek art found its highest utterance 
in a noble manhood. 

The Beautiful Youth marks the greatest 
achievement in the art of antiquity. 
Classical literature helps to explain this. 
The youths of Plato and Xenophon are 
beautiful and intelligent. An ideal com- 
radeship existed between Socrates and 
Alcibiades, Epaminondas and Pelopidas. 
“ Platonic love” was in reality between 
man and man, leading to an enthusiasm 
for the highest beauty, wisdom and. ex- 
cellence. To a large extent young men 
usurped in society the place that is now 
accorded to ladies. At banquets they 
represented the beauty of the party, and 
men seem to have appreciated the good 
looks of their friends ; a compliment that 
they now reserve chiefly for those of the 
opposite sex. Xenophon, in his “ Sym- 
posium,” tells us of a classical banquet 
given for the entertainment of the youth 
Autolycus, at which the party are “all 
so struck by the beauty of Autolycus that 
they keep their eyes fixed on him and 
are speechless.” Professor Jowett alludes 


to this cult of the Youth in the following 


manner: “Still more remarkable is the 
fact that the elevation of sentiment, 
which is regarded by Plato as the first 
step in the upward progress of the 
philosopher, is aroused, not by female 
beauty, but’ by the beauty of youth, 
which alone seems to have been capable 
of inspiring the modern feeling of romance 
in the Greek mind. The passion which 
was unsatisfied by the love of women 
took the spurious form of an enthusiasm 
for the ideal of beauty—a worship as of 
some godlike image of an Apollo or 
Antinous.” 

We have the Beautiful Youth again 
and again in the guise of Antinous, 
Hermes, Eros, and Apollo. 

The “ Apollino,” or young Apollo, in 
the: Uffizi is considered by some judges to 
be the most beautiful antique statue we 
have of a youth. There is something in 
its grace and effeminacy that reminds us 
of Praxiteles. The soft modelling and 
boyish delicacy recall the Eros of the 
Vatican, with his “beauty as of an 
opening bud.” Better known still is the 
famous Capitoline faun of Praxiteles. 
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In this strange conception he gives us the 
incarnation of an amiable and sensual 
being, human in every respect, except his 
pointed ears. We cannot forget that 
Nathaniel Hawthorne has aroused our 
interest concerning him in “ The Marble 
Faun ” (or “ Transformation”), and specu- 
lated 6n his soulless existence. 

The highest type of Greek youth given 
to us by Praxiteles is the Hermes, the 
gem of classical art, discovered in 1878. 
The original is at Olympia, but there is 
a cast in the British Museum. In this 
work we see the stronger and nobler side 
of the famous sculptor’s mind. ‘There is 
nothing effeminate or luxurious about 
this Hermes. We still have grace and 
beauty, but a more vigorous and muscular 
form. The face is cultivated and ani- 
mated, and a smile lingers on the fine 
oval face. The sculptor’s harmonious play 
of muscles, his love of passing emotion, 
his consummate skill and subtle propor- 
tions: these are shown to the best 
advantage. The head of the statue is 
perfect, and the surface (Parian marble) 
quite uninjured. It represents Hermes 
carrying the infant Dionysus to the 
nymphs to be reared. 

The famous “Antinous Belvedere,” 
or, as it is now generally called, the 
‘*Hermes of the Vatican,” is one of the 
best examples of the Beautiful Youth. 

We find Antinous constantly in all 
museums; “the youth with dejected 
head and dreamy look meets us in the 
halls of art often, but the mysterious face 
has always the same power of attraction. 
He muses upon a riddle, and himself is 
one that tempts to solution and baffles 
the solver.” The head of this dreamy 
youth is of singular beauty. The nose, 
as in all fine Greek statues, is nearly on 
a line with the profile of the forehead. 
The undulating lines of the mouth are 
full of expression, so that we hardly 
realise the excessive difficulty of repre- 
senting its mobility in marble. The 
pensive look fits in well with our con- 
ception of Antinous, the favourite of 
Hadrian. An oracle having demanded 
for the life of the emperor the sacrifice 
of the one most dear to him, Antinous 
voluntarily offered himself as the victim, 
and drowned himself in the Nile. After 
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this statues were set up in his honour 
throughout the empire. 

Midway between the Beautiful Youth 
and the Athlete comes the famous Apollo 
Belvedere. Although not so highly 


esteemed as was once the case, it yet 
remains for us a glorious work of art. 
The graceful, lithe form of this “elegant” 
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nance of athletes. Mr. Kipling might, 
in gazing upon these glorious creations, 
be tempted to lament that they are 
mostly fools, although “ flannelled” they 
certainly are not. He might even go on 
to philosophise, and apply the warning 
of Greece to modern times; for was it 
not a land in which the athlete flourished 
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THE WRESTLERS. 


From the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


man is a trifle artificial. Yet it is a con- 
ception that may well harmonise with 
our ideal of the god of Music and Poetry. 


II. 


To turn to the Athlete. We cannot 
walk through the museums of Italy 
without being struck by the predomi- 


and the soldier—when the end came— 
was unfit and inadequate ? 

Myron was par excellence the great 
exponent of the love of sport that was 
so deeply rooted in the Greek youth. 
We hear of the boy-boxer Philippos, the 
runner Ladas, and several statues of 
Heracles. He lived at the time of 
Phidias, and some authorities think that 
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they recognise his work in the metopes 
of the Parthenon. 

His Discobolus, or disc-thrower, of 
which there is a copy in the British 
Museum, is familiar to most of us. A 
young Greek is bending forward pre- 
pared to throw, and has one knee bent 
as if to rise after the cast. 

The Apoxyomenos of Lysippus is 
another well-known athlete, scraping 
himself with his strigil, to remove the 
oil with which he was anointed before 
running. The body is slender and agile, 
full of the elasticity with which the 
ancients endowed their athletes. 

The training of the Greek youth gave 
the sculptor an immense advantage in 
studying the play of muscle during the 
gymnastic exercises and contests. ‘The 
athletes wrestled, leapt, ran, and threw 
the discus in a state of “frank and 
innocent nudity.” Thus the artist was 
enabled to study the highest type of 
manhood. Little wonder that he re- 
garded the nude from a_ standpoint 
impossible to us nowadays, on account 
of changed conditions. Bronzed by the 
sun and roughened by the wind, the 
lissom combatant in the pentathlon at 
Olympia seemed in harmony with his 
surroundings. How poor a substitute is 
the modern “ model”! At best he looks 
painfully “ undressed” and amidst the 
wrong environment. The sculptor’s in- 
spiration has gone. Most art students 
have experienced the terrible disillusion 
that follows the study from the antique, 
when the nude, with its crude imperfec- 
tion, is first thrust upon us! What a 
contrast! It must of necessity happen 
that an art school model, drawn from a 
class lacking healthy athleticism, falls 
very short of perfection. Indeed, the 
combined excellence of several models 
would produce a result very different 
from the feeblest Greek athlete. 

_ We cannot deny that in modern times 

the nude has sunk into disrepute, and 
the average Philistine mind is incapable 
of appreciating the exalted attitude of 
the Greek. Poetry and religion enhanced 
the gymnastic contests of Greece. The 
Olympic games were held in honour of 
Zeus, whose statue of ivory and gold 
gleamed before the combatants, with the 


blue sky above. The temples of the 
gods formed a fit background, and the 
accompaniment of sacrifice, prayer, and 
the choral hymn added dignity to the 
situation. Not only physical prowess, 
but the beauty of the human form : this 
was the lesson conveyed. An atmo- 
sphere of zstheticism, of refined sentiment 
touched with poetry and song, made 
these contests a fit theme for the odes of 
Pindar. 

‘The Greeks regarded body and soul as 
aspects of a single whole, and the train- 
ing of the one involved the training of the 
other. They thought that the beauty of 
the spirit was reflected in the beauty of 
the flesh. “Surely then,” says Plato, 
“to him who has an eye to see, there 
can be no fairer spectacle than that of a 
man who combines the possession of 
moral beauty in his soul with outward 
beauty of form, corresponding and har- 
monising with the former, because the 
same great pattern enters into both.” 

Our modern view favours the idea 
that soul and body must always be at 
strife. The identification of the beauti- 
ful and the good, the zsthetic and the 
ethical, is not a matter that seriously 
troubles us. For this reason, our enthu- 
siasm for Sandowism and physical culture 
fails to touch the Hellenic attitude. Our 
civilisation does not favour a return to 
frank admiration of the human form 
with beauty contests., Neither can we, 
like Plato, see any connection between 
physical exercise and morals. 

The fact is that modern men look upon 
athletics chiefly as a means of keeping 
themselves fit, and indulging in whole- 
some recreation. They also like to dis- 
play skill in a game. But the halo of 
imagination and beauty no longer sur- 
rounds our ideas of physical culture. To 
us it means chiefly extra muscle. 

“The Wrestlers” is ayfine group. Each 
vein and muscle shows, the violent efforts 
of the wrestling, and it is supposed by 
some that this is no mere game in which 
one combatant seeks to throw the other, 
but a deadly struggle, from which the 
under figure will never rise, since the 
one above seems about to deal him a 
finishing blow. Others imagine that the 
man underneath is turning round warily, 
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about to reverse the position. The 
extreme difficulty of the subject, especi- 
ally the interlocking of the thighs and 
ankles, makes us appreciate the manner 
in which the artist has overcome all 
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as well as grace entered into classical 
ideals. Asa work of art we should not 
feel profoundly interested in a subject 
like the wrestlers to-day. Could our 
modern artists achieve anything of the 
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From the Vatican Museum, Rome. 


obstacles, and studied severely the tech- 


nical details—especially the muscles of 
the back. 


Il. 
The contemplation of the Greek 
athlete emphasises the fact that strength 


kind? Remembering Leighton’s “ Athlete 
struggling with a Python,” we feel that 
it is possible. But who cares? The 
artist nowadays is obliged to cater for a 
public that would pass by the athlete in 
stone, preferring a canvas on which is 
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depicted an anemic girl sprawling on a 
bed of rose leaves. The virility that is 
the cardinal point of Greek art entered 
also, we may remark en passant, into 
their artistic conception of womanhood. 
Strength as well as beauty we find in 
the numerous representations of Diana, 
Athena, and countless Amazons. Some- 
what masculine and cold they seem to 
us to-day, yet breezy and refreshing in 
contrast with our overdone effeminacy. 
Physical courage, ignoring of pain, a 
reserved and reticent attitude: these 
things were admirable in both sexes, 
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ality—or rather the gnarled muscles—of 
the Farnese Heracles would strike terror 
inte our strongest modern champion. 
We can well believe that he overcame 
the Nemean lion, captured the Eryman- 
thian boar, and combated successfully 
with the Lernean Hydra. The colossal 
strength of Heracles may impress us, but 
the turgid veins and lumpy muscles pre- 
vent these statues from being great works 
of art. At the same time, it is possible 
that the Farnese Heracles might make 
his fortune as a champion lifter at a 
modern music-hall. 


[ Alinari, 


BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS. 


Bas Relief from the Vatican Museum, Rome. 


according to the antique artist, and 
nothing short of them could produce 
ideal work. Sculpture was the fittest 
mode of expression, because it could 
present these types in broad, incisive 
lines. 

Although strength forms a valuable 
adjunct to beauty, and is, of course, 
indispensable to our ideas of masculine 
attractiveness, yet when overdone it 
becomes repulsive. 

In dealing with the strong man we 
must confess that the Hellenes some- 
what overshot the mark. It is well 
that Heracles should remain in our 
imagination as a myth rather than a 
physical ideal. The formidable person- 


IV. 


The warrior does not take life over 
seriously if we are to judge by the 
“Ludovisi Mars,” which represents a 
martial Greek at rest. Yet he had every 
occasion for the display of vehemence 
and pluck, since he had to tackle 
centaurs and Amazons. In the British 
Museum we have every opportunity for 
studying the Greek warrior’s prowess on 
the metopes of the Parthenon. The 
groups of Lapithe and centaurs are full 
of action. There is a touch of humour 
too in the glee of the centaurs when 
they dance on the body of a fallen foe. 
Humour was the fit attribute of satyrs 
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MARS AT REST, 


From the Ludovisi Museum, Rome. 


and centaurs; it was beneath human 
dignity. The favourite battle scenes were 
the contests with the Amazons, the New 
Women of the ancient world, who seem 
to have been even more formidable than 
their modern representatives. A visit to 
the British Museum will convince the 
most sceptical of the redoubtable courage 
of the woman warrior. Early examples 


of Amazons at war were treated with 


much restraint and beauty. The Deca- 
dence rather degraded the subject. 

The Mars here given in repose clasps 
his sword, and by his side is lying his 
shield. The figure is grand and ennobling, 
but the effect is somewhat marred by the 
irrelevant cupid that was introduced by 
Bernini when he restored the statue. 
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Mature manhood did not greatly 
interest the sculptors of antiquity. In 
this they were somewhat to blame, from 
our modern standpoint. The youth has 


ceased to be of profound interest to us. 
But they were obliged to face the diffi- 
culty in dealing with Zeus, who 


** Waved on the immortal head the ambrosial 
locks, 
And all Olympus trembled at his nod.” 


They endowed him with a thoughtful 
and benevolent expression, also masses of 
curly hair in accordance with Homer's 
description. But we do not greatly admire 
this father of gods, and have no cause to 
regret the lack of these hoary wiseacres. 

In portraiture, I will just allude to the 
“Lateran Sophocles” as an instance of 
fine treatment in mature manhood. The 
face of the tragic poet is no doubt ideal- 
ised, but we must always remember that 
the Greeks aimed at a type rather than a 
likeness ; the permanent rather than the 
evanescent interested them chiefly. We 
have here a beautiful figure of noble and 
intellectual manhood, showing us an 
easy and graceful pose, with wonderful 
management of drapery. 

Suffering manhood does not occupy an 
important place in the Art of Antiquity. 
Pain and sorrow are evil things, and 
although they touch our lives, we are able 
to exclude them from our works of art. 
At least so thought the earlier sculptors, 
but the later ones give us examples of 
mental and bodily anguish. The Laocoon 
is the most famous, introducing an element 
of the intensest and most heartrending 
physical agony. As we look at the 
wretched father in the coils of the ser- 
pents, his terrific shriek; mentioned by 
Virgil, seems to be in our ears. 

Then there are the sons of Niobe, slain 
by Apollo, beautiful examples of re- 
strained grief. Above all, there is the 
Dying Gaul, who sinks to death on the 
battlefield, his shield and battle-horn at 
hand. The Greeks often dealt with the 
subject of Death, but their treatment of 
it never repels us. Even here, although 
the death struggle is apparent to all 
beholders, we perhaps hardly realise all 
that it means. Otherwise, we should not 
find cheap reproductions of it on dining- 


room sideboards and drawing-room 
cabinets. 


Wa 


And after Death? What then ? Unlike 
medizval art, Greek sculpture has little 
to tell us about a future life. The Greeks 
had a keen enjoyment of existence and a 
corresponding horror of death. They 
never solved the great enigma. The 


. phantom kingdoms of the dead attracted 


them but little. ‘The spirit survived after 
death as a phantom and a shade ; but no 
comfort could be had from this belief, nor 
was any sought. The beautiful story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice is touchingly told 
on a valuable bas-relief at Naples, in the 
style of Phidias. Orpheus married a 
nymph called Eurydice whom he dearly 
loved, and whom he_ unhappily lost. In 
despair he descended to Hades and begged 
her back from the king of the lower 
regions. With lyre in hand he moved all 
to compassion. But on one condition 
was Eurydice restored. This was that 
he should not look back until the limits 
of Hades were passed. Anxiety induced 
him once to turn, and thus Orpheus lost 
his wife for ever. He returned to earth 
alone, wandering over mountains and 
living in grottoes, trying to soothe his 
grief with the sound of his lyre. Finally, 
he was killed by the Thracian women, 
who were exasperated by his indifference 
to their charms! His head floated down 
the Hebrus, repeating ‘“ Eurydice!” 
“ Eurydice ! ” and the lyre of Orpheus was 
placed amongst the constellations of 
heaven. In the relief at Naples Orpheus 
and Eurydice look tenderly and lovingly 
at each other. It is a last parting, since 
Hermes waits to lead her back again, 
whence there is no return. The amount 
of pathos in these simple figures is quite 
remarkable, and it still remains one of 
the most valuable relics of genuine Greek 
work, and an example of pure and lofty 
sentiment. 


VI. 


‘It is well to remember that the Greek 
artist was not guided by the eye alone, 
but made a careful study of anatomy and 
the proportions of the human body. The 
“canon” of Polycleitus tells us that the 
head is an eighth, and the face a tenth, 
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From the Lateran Museum, Rome. 
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of the whole height. The chest is always 
finely proportioned, the muscularity being 
carried out over the abdomen, but it is 
only in statues of the debased style that 
the veins of the trunk are exaggerated, 
under the mistaken notion that they repre- 
sent strength. The knees are made an 
especial study in all good work, those of 
the Apollo Belvedere being an especially 
good instance. The feet are also perfect 
studies of our pedal extremities as they 
might and should be, if not subjected to 
the pressure of tight leather. Perhaps the 
ancient custom of wearing sandals helps 
to explain the beauty of these feet. They 
are not small, but beautifully shaped, and 
the sculptor seems to have found delight 
in rendering them—an enthusiasm that 
has departed from our modern statuaries. 

With a few exceptions we find unmoved 
expression and impersonality the chief 
characteristics of Greek art. A strong 
tendency to idealise accounts for the 
invariable beauty, the stern severity of 
the ancient statues. They represented 
gods, and thus aiming at the divine 
evoked “ men of more than mortal mould.” 
Socrates had said that a sculptor must 
render the action (evga) of a soul equally 
with bodily form. ‘“ What is real is the 
Form or Idea,” said Plato. “He copies 
an appearance or phantasm, not a reality.” 
The keen perception of beauty that was 
peculiar to the whole of the Hellenic 
world found expression in their architec- 
ture, their poetry, and their art, even in 
their games. Their physical type was 
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strengthened by gymnastics and contests 
for beauty. 

The exquisite climate re-acted on the 
people, also the loveliness of the land. 
Standing on the Acropolis they would 
look over the sea, dreamlike with its 
sleeping islands. There were Salamis 
and Aégina. In those waters was fought 
the battle which ended in the triumph of 
the Greeks over the Persians. And had 
they not fittingly commemorated Mara- 
thon, Salamis, and Platza by the consecra- 
tion of thissame Acropolis on which they 
erected the great temple to their gods ? 

We are let into the secrets of the Past 
as we stand under the shadow of the 
Parthenon. Surely it is something more 
than mere fancy that makes us place the 
name of Phidias side by side with that 
of Socrates, as we compare their alikeness 
in massiveness of thought, profundity, and 
ideality. We remember the prayer of 
the great philosopher as he and his dis- 
ciples rested on the green grass in a spot 
sacred to nymphs and woodland gods. 
“Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who 
haunt this place, give me beauty of the 
inward soul; and may the outward and 
inward man be at one.” 

Spiritual conflict, deep emotion, sorrow 
and pain: these things to a great extent 
are unrepresented in the Art of Antiquity. 
A thousand years had to pass by, an era 
of bloodshed, with the rush of armed feet, 
and then there dawned another era. And 
through the darkness loomed the sorrow- 
stricken form of the Medizval martyr. 


By HILDA NEWMAN. 


HE old lady sat in her carriage, very 
2 erect and very dignified, and 
measuring mankind with a critical 
eye that sparkled with chill vivacity at 
her companion’s caustic comments. He 
amused her very much; especially when 
a certain yearning that grew into a 
throbbing ceaseless ache began to creep 
into her lonely old heart, for then the 
bitter words would ward it off for a time, 
and this mockery of pain made it easier 
to bear. 

There were times when she wearied of 
her nephew’s cynicism and the far-fetched 
philosophy she had encouraged with 
assenting smiles and ready repartee, and 
then his selfish reasoning made her pon- 
der on his idle devotion, and construe it 
into a calculating desire for the wealth 
that meant luxurious lethargy. And some- 
times, satiated with Society’s smart say- 
ings, she realised that she had been spoilt 
enough to long for a little more sympathy 
and a little less intellect. 

The drive was too long again to-day. 
After a while her companion’s sarcasm 
met with no response, and, as he soon 
remarked with languid surprise, no atten- 
tion. He humoured her silence, but 
found his duty very dull, and a difficulty 
in repressing a furtive and frequent yawn. 

He was startled from a cheerful reflec- 
tion on the near prospect of dinner by a 
sudden and unexpected question : 

“I meant to ask you whether you had 
met—my son—lately ?” 

He glanced at the old lady in astonish- 
ment ; but-her sharp eyes were fixed on a 
great gateway towards which they were 


being rapidly whirled ; and though there 
was a faint pink tinge in her wrinkled 
cheek, she looked calm and composed, as 
if unconscious of having touched on a 
tacitly forbidden subject. Still wonder- 
ing, he answered, without pausing to 
consider a judicious reply : 

“ Well, no; not since he’s been ill.” 

The pink colour faded suddenly from 
the proud, set face: 

“TIL? What is the matter with him?” 

“Nothing serious; something to do 
with his throat, I fancy.” 

“He was always very careless about 
his health.” 

This time the silence was _ longer. 
They had nearly reached their destina- 
tion, when she continued as if there had 
been no break in the conversation : 

“And he would never have 
advice.” 

“ He is too conscious of superior wis- 
dom, my dear lady.” 

“Well, I may have spoilt him. 
his ingratitude I can’t forgive.” 

“ And it is his utter indifference to even 
the possibility of forgiveness that is most 
unpardonable in my eyes.” 

“He knows I would not receive him.” 

“That doubt would not trouble him, if 
he were determined.” 

The old lady sighed. “I am afraid 
not. When I think of his career, his 
marriage, and his utter disregard of my 
dearest wishes—I, who would have sacri- 
ficed anything for his advancement—oh ! 
he made my life a burden!” 

“My dear aunt, be satisfied to have 
shaken off the burden, without looking 
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back to see whether it were damaged in 
the fall. Besides, it is time you realised 
that these outstanding affections are bad 
debts.” 

“Of course I realise it,” she replied, 
tartly. “I have lived too long in the 
world to expect anything different. In 
fact, things. are more desirable as they 
are,” she added, in a tone of conviction ; 
“for were there 
even a _ possi- 
bility of recon- 
ciliation— 
though, of course, 
there is not—I 
would not re- 
ceive the woman 
he married with- 
out consulting 
me.” 

“TI daresay he 
had good reason 
for not doing 
that,” inter- 
rupted her com- 
panion, lazily, 
implying a 
depth of unre- 
vealed know- 
ledge on the 
subject. 

“It was shame- 
ful! ‘shameful! 
I cannot bear to 
think of it.” 

The old lady 
loosened the lace 
at her throat. 
Her face was 
red with excite- 
ment. 

“Why dwell 
on it then?” he 
murmured, not- 
ing with relief 
that their journey was ended. 

The old lady’s retort surprised, then 
amused him; it was socharacteristic and 
so utterly unreasonable. 

“What made you speak of him?” she 
inquired with asperity as they alighted. 

In the dead of night the old lady 
awoke. She sat up in bed, and her heart 
seemed to stand still as she listened in- 
tently in the darkness. For she had 


“What made you 


AND THIS IS LOVE. 


heard a voice that rang in her ears with 
a strong and tender vibration—the voice 
of the son she had loved and tended and 
cast from her with bitter words, because 
he could not satisfy so jealous and exact- 
ing an affection. With trembling hands 
she lit the lamp by her bedstead, and 
looked round the room; the doors were 
shut; everything was as she left it. 
She listened 
earnestly, but all 
was still. Then 
it was only a- 
dream; the fer- 
vent appeal that 
had called her 
into conscious- 
ness was but the 
echo of her own 
heartache — the 
pain that had 
waked again. 
She turned 
down the light, 
and rested her 
grey head on the 
pillow. The 
voice had star- 
tled her so; and 
yet she was 
longing to hear 
it again. Wide 
awake, she lay 
staring into the 
darkness, and 
wondering if he 
were really very 
ill, and whether 
his wife under- 
stood how to 
nurse him. She 
felt sure that a 
good many of 
his little whims 
were being neg- 
lected, and that he was suffering needless 
pain. If it were so, she reflected with a 
kind of sorry gladness, he would have 
leisure to lie and think of the time when 
they had been all in all to each other ; 
when there had been no thought of the 
pride she had fostered rising to mock her 
in his unbending spirit; no sign of a 
dividing gulf that should widen and 
widen till they lost sight of each other. 


speak of him?” 
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“T was very angry at first. . 


Once since his marriage he had ap- 
proached her with a hope of reconcilia- 
tion, and she had repulsed him. He 


would never come again. And, mean- 
while, he.might be dying, and she had 
made no sign. 

Her eyes closed to keep back the welling 
tears, but, with the motherly longing 
that broke through all barriers of selfish 
pride, they came—tears of age, oozing 
slowly and unwillingly at first, and then 
in a sudden gush, revealing its own 
harshness to the yielding heart. Long 


« 


but now I understand.” 


and bitterly she wept, till the years had 
faded and her motherhood was young 
and yearning for a sight of its treasure. 


# * * * 


For the first time in her life the old 
lady was conscious of unconquerable 
timidity. She stood in her son’s drawing- 
room—not the luxurious apartment she 
had planned, determined to gratify his 
critical taste with every expensive trifle 
that wealth could purchase and affection 
suggest—but an unpretentious little 
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room, whose tasteful simplicity touched 
her with the thought of the owner who 
had toiled to possess it, spurning her 
surreptitious offers to help. And, in spite 
of his independence, she had come, crush- 
ing down the pride that was part of 
herself, nervous, anxious, and, above all, 
fearful of her reception, for there had 
been hard words between them, and she 
had slighted his wife. So her wrinkled 
face was white and set, and her heart 
throbbed, when her rival appeared—a 
grave-eyed little woman, who came for- 
ward eagerly. “He has been longi 7 
for you,” she said, as if there were no 
need of explanation or excuse, and took 
her gently by the hand. 4 

In the invalid’s room it was so dark 
that she had to be guided to the bed, 
and even then she could not hear the dear 
voice, for the doctors had forbidden 
speech. But the hand-clasp sufficed, and 
for a little while the old lady was grate- 
ful for the darkness. ‘There was much to 
say, but the words would not come. 


AND THIS IS LOVE. 


“ God forgive me, my child,” she whis- 
pered at length, resting her tear-stained 
cheek on his. 

It was long before the wife softly led 
her away. Outside the sick-room the 
old lady stopped, and her keen eyes 
were very dim as she looked in the other’s 
gentle face. 

“‘] daresay you wonder why I am here,” 
she began, tremulously, “ after = 

The wife shook her head, smiling. 

“Come!” she said, beckoning her into 
a sunny little room. The old lady 
followed, wondering. 

The wife turned back a snowy sheet 
from the befrilled pillow on a small bed 
in the cosiest corner, and disclosed a 
tangle of soft curls, and a fair, round 
little face, composed in so sweet and 
sound a slumber that even the mother’s 
kiss did not disturb. She knelt by the 
cot with her head still on the pillow. 

“T was very angry at first,” she said, 
softly, taking the old lady’s hand—“ but 
now—TI understand.” 


BONDAGE. 


By C, M. FOX. 


NLOCK my soul, oh God ! 


Unlock my soul! 


The wealth is Thine, and all the treasure hid 
In every dark recess was Thine ere it 
Was mine. Oh speak and bid * 


The heavy fetters twined around me fall, 


That I may upward soar. 


In vain I beat 


Against the iron bars; in vain I cry; 


In vain I strive that light 
May penetrate the dark abyss. 


It’s closed ! 


And none but Thee may open, none but Thee. 
Thou, and Thou only, know’st this secret place ; 


Thou only hast the key. 


Blanched by the dreary blasts, the snowdrops wake. 
Fond mating birds in this their glad hour sing. 
Nature, aroused from sleep, brings forth, and earth 


Peals out in silvery bells. 


Bright jewels, hidden by the ocean’s bed, 


Do lie in darkness. 


Make, oh make me free! 


The night hath held my soul in long embrace ; 


Thou only hast the key. 





AN 


IMPERIAL ROGUE. 


A Sketch of the Life of Lucien Bonaparte. 


“ ON sang ne peut mentir,” says the 
old French proverb, and never 
was this sentence so appropriate 

as in the case of Lucien Bonaparte, 

Prince de Canino, an offspring of the 

Corsican bar- 

rister, Charles 

Bonaparte, 

and his wife, 

Letitia. 

Lucien’s sire 
depended 
upon his wife’s 
friendship 
with a_ very 
intimate ac- 
quaintance of 
the family, 

M. de Marbeuf, 

Governor- 

General of 

Corsica in 

who 

acted as a 

veritable good 

fairy to the 
whole Bona- 
parte family. 

Charles Bona- 

parte was of 

Tuscan origin, 

and belonged 

to a family 
of lawyers, 
which had, for 
reasons un- 
known to his- 
tory, been en- 
nobled. The 
year 1777 was 
one of great importance in the life of 

Letitia’s husband; the barrister’s oblig- 

ing friend, M. de Marbeuf, had managed 

to have him elected to Parliament as a 

Deputy of the Corsican nobility, and the 

following year Charles left the island for 

good, in search of a political fortune on 
the soil of France, being on this journey 

No. 68: November, 1908, 


1769, 


LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 


accompanied by his two eldest sons, 
Joseph and Napoleon, whom dear M. de 
Marbeuf had kindly placed as bursaries 
in acollege at Autun. 

Lucien Bonaparte was left at home 
with the 
younger chil- 
dren, but 
entered the 
same college 
later on 
through the 
intervention 
of the same 
friend of the 
family. How- 
ever, he met 
only one of 
his _ brothers 
there, Joseph, 
as Napoleon 
had already 
left to join 
the military 
school at 
Brienne. The 
sudden death 
of their father 
altered all his 
plans, and it 
was decided 
that the young 
man should 
turn from a 
military to an 
ecclesiastical 
career (1784). 
Therefore, 
Lucienentered 
a seminary at 
Aix, but only for a short period, owing 
to the increasing poverty of the Bona- 
partes of Corsica, now deprived by death 
of their benefactor, M. de Marbeuf, who 
died a short time after the youth had 
been compelled to return to Ajaccio. He 
had, however, not exactly thrown “le 
froc aux orties "—though his brother, the 
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artillery lieutenant, had advised him to 
do so—when a political local event of 
great importance almost forced him to 
take this action. 

Pascal Paoli, the patriotic hero, the 
defender of Corsica against Genoa, after 
twenty-one years’ exile, had been elected 
by the National Assembly Governor- 
General of Corsica, in 1790. 

The late Charles Bonaparte had always 
been a great 
friend of Paoli, 
a fact not for- 
gotten by his 
widow and 
her children, 
who clung to 
the Patriot for 
all he was 
worth, and 
consequently 
Lucienentered 
the Governor- 
General’s ser- 
vice as private 
secretary 
(1790). But he 
retained this 
post only fora 
period of three 
years; Napo- 
leon’s con- 
stant attacks 
on Paoli, 
whom he 
hated, to- 
gether with 
other circum- 
stances, forced 
Lucien to re- 
sign his secre- 
taryship. 

But, the 
young man 
had learnt what partisanship meant, and 
his knowledge of Corsica and the Corsi- 
cans made him aware of the terrible 
vendettas, and, being afraid of the Paolist 
party’s vengeance, he moved to France, 
accompanied by the whole of his family. 

The Bonapartes settled for a while in 
the South of France, where Napoleon, 
promoted to the rank of General, visited 
them on his way to take up his command 
at Nice. The favour the young General 


ELISE, 


ELDEST SISTER OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
PRINCESS OF PIOMBINO, GRAND DUCHESS OF 
TUSCANY, COUNTESS OF COMPIGNANO. 


AN IMPERIAL ROGUE. 


was then enjoying with the revolutionary 
authorities enabled him to get his two 
brothers, Joseph and Lucien, into lucra- 
tive positions ; Joseph, on the presenta- 
tion of Napoleon’s papers, on which he 
erased his brother’s Christian names, and 
put his own instead, was made Com- 
missioner to the War Department ; while 
Lucien obtained a situation in a village 
in the South of France. His pay, how- 
ever, being 
very meagre, 
he got into 
debt, and the 
village _inn- 
keeper threat- 
ened to cut off 
food and drink 
supplies unless 
his bills were 
settled. Lu- 
cien therefore 
made love to 
the publican’s 
sister, Cathe- 
rine Bayer, 
whom he 
shortly after- 
wards mar- 
ried, making 
sure by this 
actionof 
board and 
lodging. 

However, 
being under 
age (only 
eighteen years 
old), he re- 
sorted to a 
subterfuge 
similar to that 
used by Joseph 
to obtain his 
Commissionership, and presented his 
brother Joseph’s birth certificate instead 
of his own to the Mayor, who officiated at 
the ceremony of marriage. 

The downfall of Robespierre brought a 
reaction, of which Lucien was a victim, 
and for a Short time he was in prison, but 
was liberated owing to the protection of 
Barras, the lover of Josephine, future 
Empress of France. 

Napoleon also had been in disgrace for 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL OF THE [IST BATTALION OF CORSICA. 
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refusing to join his post as General of the 
Western Army—an act of insubordina- 
tion which would nowadays be purely 
and simply called desertion, and be tried 
by court-martial—but the part he played 
in Paris on the thirteenth Vendémiaire 
brought him into favour again, and this 
miniature coup d'état was undoubtedly 
the origin of the Bonapartes’ fortune. 

Meanwhile, it must be said that his 
mother and sisters were still in Mar- 
seilles, barely existing, and reduced to 
means of living which not only created 
scandal, but got into the police reports. 
Napoleon, having once more become a 
favourite of Parisian society, made it his 
first act to call Lucien to him, whom he 
hoped to use asa tool ; but, unfortunately, 
the young man intrigued in such a stupid 
way in the salons of the Directoire, 
and committed such blunders, that the 
General was glad to.secure for him a 
Commissionership in the War Depart- 
ment and send him away to a remote 
part of France. This post was also secured 
by the birth lines of Joseph (already used 
for the marriage licence), as Lucien was 
only twenty years of age when this Com- 
missionership was bestowed upon him. 

Soon afterwards Napoleon married 
Josephine, and took up his position as 
commander of the army in Italy. Lucien, 
tired of a situation of whose working he 
was entirely ignorant, and greatly bored 
by the labour, deserted his post, and 
joined his brother in Italy. The General- 
in-Chief, however, sent him back witha 
scolding to the family at Marseilles (1796). 
Yet only a month afterwards he was back 
in Paris intriguing afresh, and his renewed 
blunders in society came to the ears of 
Napoleon, who had him removed to Cor- 
sica, there to act as Commissioner of the 
War Office. 

Having lived for twelve mcnths in 
quietness, he offered himself as candidate 
for the Council of the Five Hundred, the 
governing body in Paris, and was duly 
elected to represent Corsica in 1798. Here 
again, for the third time, Joseph's useful 
birth lines were utilised, as the newly 
elected member was only twenty-three 
years old, while twenty-five was the obli- 
gatory age of candidates for that Council. 
Thus Lucien took his seat in the Assembly, 


notwithstanding the fact that shortly 
before his election some pirates under his 
command, paid and armed by him, had 
captured a mercantile vessel of a friendly 
nation, murdered the crew, looted the 
ship, and sold it on behalf of Lucien and 
his worthy relations. With his election 
to the Five Hundred, we come to the 
culminating point in this man’s career— 
the part he played in the eighteenth 
Brumaire coup d état —the making of 
Napoleon. It must be remembered that 
the victor of Italy was then commanding 
the army in Egypt. Despatches were sent 
to him by Barras, Talleyrand, Joseph, and 
Lucien, begging him to return at once, 
and explaining the situation in Paris, 
and the possibility of a successful con- 
spiracy against the Government of the 
Republic, and urging him to take the 
lead in the movement. Without hesita- 
tion, Napoleon left Egypt, deserting and 
leaving his army without food or ammu- 
nition. Lucien, through the ever-growing 
popularity of Bonaparte, and with the 
complicity of those members of the 
Council favourable to an overthrow, had 
been elected President of the Five 
Hundred. 

On the eve of the eighteenth Brumaire 
a complacent note of the Council of the 
Elders decreed the removal of all councils 
from Paris to the Palace of St. Cloud, and 
General Bonaparte to take chief command 
of the Paris garrison, of its own special 
guard, and of the National Guard. Then 
events followed in quick succession, cul- 
minating in the memorable nineteenth 
Brumaire, 1799, when, strongly helped by 
Lucien in his capacity of President of the 
Five Hundred, Napoleon, with his armed 
Grenadier Guards, invaded the precincts 
of the Council, and, violating the Con- 
stitution, overthrew the Executive Power, 
and crushed the liberties of the people, 
gained only by ten years of the greatest 
revolutionary outburst on record. Shortly 
after the coup d'état Lucien took posses- 
sion of the Home Office as Minister; 
but his prodigalities, based on the appro- 
priation of public funds, and the scan- 
dalous nature of his private life, rendered 
him an obnoxious and compromising 
relative to Napoleon, who was so greatly 
irritated that he sent him as French 
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Ambassador to Spain, to be rid of him at 
any price. This mission was the begin- 
ning of Lucien’s immense fortune, consist- 
ing of valuable presents, costly jewels, 
pictures, and numerous bags containing 
diamonds, amounting by themselves to a 
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years old, and the First Consul. Bona- 
parte, however, stopped such arrange- 
ments, having not yet decided his divorce 
from Josephine. Lucien, left a widower, 


married a professional beauty, the noted 
Alexandrine de Bleschamp, widow of an 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AT THE COUNCIL OF THE FIVE HUNDRED AT ST. CLOUD, 
NOVEMBER IQ, 1799 (IQTH BRUMAIRE). 


tremendous fortune. These presents were 
given as generous tips for the friendly 
part he played at the Court of Charles IV. 
in Madrid. 

Lucien had even gone so far as to 
arrange the preliminaries of a marriage 
between the Infanta Isabella, only thirteen 


adventurer named Jouberthon. This 
union again irritated the First Consul, 
and the newly-wedded couple travelled 
in Italy for a while, but returned in 1804, 
in time to witness the assassination of 
the Duc d’Enghien. 

There is no doubt that the “removal” 
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of the Duc impressed Lucien very much, 
and that he did not care to trust the 
tender mercies of his brother, Napoleon ; 
and from that time begins a life of travel, 
intermingled with periods of literary 
work, the study of astronomy, and his- 
torical excavations and work at his villa 
at Tusculum. Here he was under the 
protection of the Pope ; judging, however, 
that he was not in perfect security, Lucien 
decided to go to America, and took 
passage with his wife and seven children 
on board a transport, which was captured 
by British cruisers, and Lucien was in- 
carcerated at Maltain the Casselli Fortress 
(1810). The British authorities refused 


to allow his passage to America, but 
offered him a refuge in England, which 
he accepted. He stayed first at Ludlow, 
in Wales, and afterwards at Thorngrove, 
in Worcestershire. 

After the first downfall of the Empire, 
in 1814, he left England incognito to gain 
access to Rome, and from that date his 
life offers nothing interesting, unless we 
except small intrigues, which rendered 
him a trifle obnoxious to the European 
Powers ; attempted passages to America, 
always stopped in time ; and more literary 
work in the shape of most absurd poems 
composed in leisure times. His career 
ended at Viterbe, in Italy, in 1840. 










- ND how is your little boy to-day, 
Mrs. Barnes?” asked Miss 


Seymour, the district visitor, as 
she entered a little room on the fifth 
floor in Peabody’s Buildings. 

“He is nearly well, ma’am, thank 
God!” said Mrs. Barnes. 

“1 am very pleased to hear your good 
news,” returned the other. ‘The last 
time I was here, nearly three weeks ago, 
I feared the poor little child would have 
a very bad time.” 

“ Well, miss, it’s-a miracle; in fact, it’s 
two miracles. It’s a miracle that God 
has given me back the life of my poor 
little boy, and it’s also a miracle to have 
met a gentleman who is a great man of 
science, and yet has a heart. I am talk- 
ing of the doctor, miss, the great doctor 
whom you must know as well as I do— 
the great Sir Samuel Carver. They tell 
me, miss, that there is no one so much run 
after, and no one who makes more money. 
It astonishes you, miss, doesn’t it, to hear 
that it was he that did the operation for 
our little boy?” 

“Well, I am a little astonished, I must 
confess. Tell me how it was.” 

“Well, late one afternoon, miss, it 
looked as if all would soon be over, and 
my poor husband nearly went out of his 
mind. All at once he jumped up, and 


made as if he was going to start out. 
“* Where are you going, Tom ?’ I said. 
“*T am going to fetch Sir Samuel 
It was just the same, miss, as if 


Carver.’ 





ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH 
OF GUSTAVE DROZ. 


he said, ‘I’m going to fetch the Prime 
Minister.’ 

“* And do you think,’ said I, ‘ that Sir 
Samuel Carver will bother himself about 
us? He will order his footman to put you 
out at the door.’ But he didn’t wait to 
argue, didn’t Tom; he was already half- 
way down the staircase, and he ran as 
quick as if there had been a fire in our 
building. 

“ Well, I knelt down by the little one’s 
cot, and when I looked at him I seemed 
to know that it would soon be over, for, 
when I kept my breath so that I might 
listen to his, I found that it was becoming 
fainter and fainter, and at one minute I 
actually thought he would choke. 

“In about an hour’s time I heard some- 
body running up the stairs as fast as 
possible, and the door opened, and my 
poor master came in. He was bathed in 
perspiration, miss, and he could scarcely 
speak. If I were to live to be a hundred 
years old, 1 should always call to mind 
the look on his face when he said, ‘ Well, 
Lizzie?’ 

“ * He is no worse, Tom,’ said I. ‘ What 
about the doctor ?’ 

“* He’s coming.’ 

**When Tomsaid these words I felt, some- 
how, a different woman, for I seemed to 
be sure that the little one would be saved. 
I kissed the child, and I kissed his father, 
and I laughed, and I cried, for I did not 
doubt his being saved any more. 

“Then I said to Tom, ‘Did you find 
him at the house?’ Then he told me all 
that had happened, only stopping every 
moment to wipe his forehead and to 
catch his breath. 
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“*] ran to the children’s hospital,’ he 
said, ‘ where he is the great surgeon, and 
I hoped to find him there. The porter 
told me to go to the bottom of the 
passage, and to knock at the door. Well, 
I did knock, and somebody said “ Come 
in,” and I found myself in the middle of 
a dozen or fifteen young medical students, 
who were all smoking and laughing like 
madmen.’ 

“* Ah! the wretches!’ said I, ‘in the 
midst of people who are dying.’ 

«Don’t» you talk, missus,’ said he, 
‘before you know anything.’ 

“*« What is it you want?” said one 
of them. 

“«« Well, sir, 1 am afraid I have inter- 
rupted you.” 

“*«T)on’t stand on ceremony,” said 
he. “Tell us what your business is.” 

“«« Well, sir, I have come to fetch Sir 
Samuel Carver to save my child, who is 
dying of croup. I am not rich, sir, but I 
will give all I have got.” 

“<«« Oh, all right; never mind’ about 
that. What age is your child?” 

“«« Four years old, sir.” 

***« Who’s looking after him now?” 

“«« His mother’s looking after him.” 

*“¢« Yes; I don’t mean that, but what 
medical man is attending to him?” 

“««Tt’s a chemist, sir, who gives little 
white grains, very small ones, with a 
great deal of water. I think they call 
him a Homeo something.” 

“« Ah! very well. Don’t you bother 
yourself. All will be right,” and then he 
went to the table and wrote a letter, and 
when he had folded it up, gave it into 
my hand. 

“*« You goas fast as you can with this 
letter to Sir Samuel Carver. You see the 
address—Cavendish Square. Tell me 
where you live, and I will take my instru- 
ments, and I will be at your house as soon 
as you are.” 

*«« Oh! sir, how kind you are.” 

**«« Never mind me,” he said; “all you 
have got to do is to cut on as hard as 
you can.” 

“*So I ran to the doctor with my letter, 
and found he was dining out; and I said 
to the butler, who looked all the world 
just like our archdeacon down in Kent, 
only that he was much better dressed : 


“Please tell me where it is your master’s 
dining.” 

“««T can give you no information,” he 
said, and tried to shut the door. 

“*Then I felt my blood boil as I 
thought of the little one. I put my foot 
against the door, and got it open. 

“«« What are you about?” said he; 
“ what do you mean by that?” 

“««« Well,” said I, “I’ve come straight 
from the hospital; they told me I was to 
see your governor, and you had better tell 
me where he is dining, and look sharp 
about it.” 

“* Well, he saw that I didn’t mean to 
be put off, and so he gave me the address 
—it was a house in Curzon Street. Well, 
I ran as hard as | could and I gets to 
Curzon Street. 

“* There was a whole lot of carriages 
near the door, and a heap of footmen, 
and the house seemed all lighted up, but 
I went up to the front entrance all the 
same. There was an old servant who 
soon stopped me. 

“«« Where are you going ?”’ said he. 

“<««T want to speak to Sir Samuel 
Carver,” said I; ‘I must speak to him. 
Tell him, there’s a good fellow. It’s a 
matter of life and death.” 

“*The old chap looked at me. He’d 
got a kind face; and then he said, “Sit 
down a minute. I will see him if 
possible.” 

“* Well, I don’t know why it was, but 
when I found myself sitting in the middle 
of all the servants, who were carrying the 
plates, and making a rare clatter, I 
couldn’t help it, I began to cry. 

‘** All of a sudden a big, fat gentleman, 
with a white tie, comes into the hall. 

“«¢«* Where’s the man who was asking 
for me?” he said with a big, strong 
voice. 

“* Then he saw me sitting in the corner, 
and understood in a minute how unhappy 
I was, and having looked at me for a 
second, he opened the letter which I 
handed to him, and then said in quite a 
different way— 

“«*« Now, my fine fellow, you run back 
home. Keep your pluck up. I shall be 
there in a brace of shakes.”’’ 

“My husband had scarcely told me 
this,” went on Mrs. Barnes, “when I 
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It was Sir Samuel Carver himself. 


heard someone mounting the staircase. 
It was the doctor. It was Sir Samuel 
Carver himself. What do you think the 
first words he said were ? 

“* Well, I have been lucky and I hope 
you will be. I have been lucky not to 
have broken my neck on your staircase.’ 

“He took off his great-coat and his 
hat, and bending over my boy, he handled 
him just as sweetly and as kindly as a 
mother could have done, and rested his 
head against his breast. I looked at the 
doctor to see if I could make anything 
out of his expression, but I could not do 
that. I think these great men don’t show 
much. 

““We shall have to operate upon 
him,’ he said. ‘It’s a good job there is 
time.’ 

“At that moment in came the assistant 
from the hospital, and going up to the 
doctor, whispered: ‘I hope you will 
forgive me, sir, for having sent this man 
on to you.’ 


** You did quite right,’ he said, ‘ there 
was no time to be lost. Get everything 
ready.’ 

“ Well, just think, miss, how those two 
doctors, who were neither our relations 
nor our friends, got everything ready 
themselves. And while my husband ran 
about to borrow some lamps in the 
building, the big doctor fixed with the 
little ropes the mattress upon the table, 
while the other got ready a whole row of 
little knives. 

“When all was prepared, Sir Samuel 
took off his necktie, took my child out of 
my arms and laid him on the mattress 
with the lamps all round him, and then 
he said to Tom— 

“* You will have to hold his head, your 
wife will hold his feet, and, Benson, you 
pass me the instruments. You have got 
a little canula, haven’t you ?’ 

Teen 

“And Tom got as white as a sheet, 
and his hand trembled so much that I 
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became afraid ; so I said to the doctor— 
‘ Please, sir, let me hold his head.’ 

“* But if you shake, my poor woman ?’ 

“* You may depend upon me, sir.’ 

“* All right, do as you wish. I shall 
save your youngster. Youare one of the 
good-hearted ones, and deserve it.’” 

“And you didn’t tremble, Mrs. 
Barnes?” 

“Not much, miss, YOu don’t suppose 
I wanted to kill my child?” 

“But how did you control yourself ?” 

“Well, when one’s got to do a thing, I 
think, somehow, one does it.” 

“And you saw the operation ?” 

“‘ Yes, miss, I saw it so well that Iam 
always dreaming about it. The little 
throat open, and a sort of silver spout 
pushed in, and then the face of the little 
one changing as the air got into his. poor 
throat. Just imagine, miss, a lamp that 
was just going out and a little oil poured 
into it. Well, it is just the same sort of 
thing. The poor child was pale enough, 
and his lips were white enough, but I 
could see he was better in a moment. 

“* Well, you can give him a kiss,’ said 
Sir Samuel, ‘and put him to bed, and 


keep a little handkerchief lightly tied in 
front of the canula. Mr. Benson will 
stop to-night with you, won't you, 
Benson? And I will come to-morrow 
before I go to the hospital. All is going 


well — very well, indeed. 
worry.’ 

“ He put on his white neckcloth again 
and his great-coat, and as he was going 
away he gave his hand to poor Tom, and 
I took the other, and could not help 
kissing it. 

“Sir Samuel laughed out quite loud, 
and turning towards Tom, said, ‘ Aren’t 
you jealous, my good fellow? Here’s 
your wife making love to me. Well, 
good-night, I shall be here in the 
morning.’ 

“ And, sure enough, next morning, he 
was here between seven and eight, quite 
smart and clean-shaved. He seemed 
bigger than he was the night before, and 
that is easily explained, for he was carry- 
ing four large bottles of Burgundy wine 
—two in his pockets, and two under his 
arms, 

“* Your youngster must drink this,’ he 


Don’t you 


said, ‘This will put life into him. Did 
all go well last night?’ 

“** Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Benson; ‘ all went 
splendidly.’ 

“We found out afterwards that Mr. 
Benson was his nephew, but he always 
said, ‘ Yes, sir,’ ‘ No, sir.’ 

“ Well, the whole week these two came 
every day, and when I used to hear the 
carriage rolling like thunder in front of 
our building and stopping at the door, I 
used to say to myself, ‘Good heaven, 
what are we going to do to pay 
them ?’ 

“You see, we had made inquiries, and 
we had found that Sir Samuel attended 
on half the nobility, and was one of the 
King’s surgeons or physicians, and heaven 
knows what besides, and made thousands 
and thousands of pounds. 

“Now, we had only got a matter of 
twenty pounds in the savings bank, and 
I thought to-myself, ‘Suppose he asks 
twice or three times as much as this? 
What on earth are we to do?’ I got 
quite ill over it. 

“One day, when Tom was there, I 
plucked up courage, and I said— 

“* Sir Samuel, you have been very good 
to us, far too good, and you’ve saved my 
little boy’s life.’ 

“* Well, as for that,’ he said, ‘I must 
not be too proud about it. You know it 
is my business to cut the throats of 
youngsters like that.’ 

““*Not of those, sir, who live in Pea- 
body’s Buildings.’ 

“You see, miss, I tried to get nearer 
and nearer the point. 

“*Why not those? On the contrary, 
those before the others because they have 
greater need of it.’ 

“*T know well, Sir Samuel,’ said I, 
‘that you have a good and kind heart ; 
but, now that the little one is cured, we 
wish—we are not rich, but "I felt I 
was becoming as red as a turkey-cock, 
but the more I tried to get on, the less I 
was able to. 

**Qh, you wish to pay me,’ said he, 
all at once. ‘Very well; you owe me 
nothing. Will that satisfy you ?’ 

“«*No, Sir Samuel, we cannot have that. 
We should not like that, sir, either of 
us.’ 
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“*TLet us pay you what we can, sir,’ said 
Tom. 

“* Well, I didn’t mean to offend you. 
You want to pay me. Very well, pay 
me. It’s five-and-twenty shillings ; not 
a penny less. Now, on Saturday you 
can dress your boy up, and have him 
ready for three o’clock in the afternoon. 
The child wants to get some air, he 
shall have a turn in the park in a 
carriage. It shall come here to fetch 
you.’ 

' “Qh, sir, we can never thank you, 
never thank you enough.’ 

““Don’t bother yourself about that. 
After you have had a good drive, you 
shall come in to see me to say good-day, 
and the youngster shall bring me my 
money. Now, is that understood?’ 

“ Well, miss, that very night a knock 
came at the door, and there was a 
hamper full of that same Burgundy wine 
I was telling you about. I have never 
met a man like him in my life. If he 


wanted my right arm, I'd say, ‘ Cut it 
off,’ and I’d let him cut it off, too, with- 
out flinching. 

“Twenty-five shillings! Why, twenty- 


five shillings was not a fiftieth part of 
what we owed him, and he only asked it 
in order not to humiliate us; but I was 


determined to do something to please him, 
and so I bought some of the finest stuff 
that I could find in Oxford Street, and 
I made him a dozen splendid shirts.” 

‘But how did you get the measure ?” 
asked the district visitor. 

“Ah, miss, when I make up my mind 
to do a thing I generally do it. I found 
his valet, who knew me, because once or 
twice he brought a letter here, and I 
told him that the doctor had told me to 
go and see his laundress, because he 
wanted some of his linen mended. 

“When I knew where his laundress 
lived I told her that the doctor had 
ordered me to make some shirts of the 
same sort that he had, and so she let me 
take the measure. I was very much 
pressed at that time, for we had got a lot 
of extra work in, so I sat upfor two nights, 
and made the dozen shirts. 

“It may seem funny, miss, for I was 
very, very tired, but it gave me more 
pleasure than anything else has ever 
done, so I said to myself, ‘Ah, doctor, 
you didn’t wish to be paid, but you have 
not been able to prevent me stopping up 
all night and working for you.’” 

“T took care that he got the shirts, 
but I never let him know where they 
came from.” 
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AN OBSTINATE DAUGHTER. 


F a daughter you have, she’s the plague of your life; 
No peace shall you have, though you’ve buried your wife; 
At twenty, she mocks at the duty you taught her; 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 
Sighing and whining, 
Dying and pining, 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 


When scarce in their teens they have wit to perplex us; 
With letters, and lovers, for ever they vex us; 
While each still rejects the fair suitor you’ve brought her; 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter! 

Wrangling and jangling, 

Flouting and pouting, 
Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter! 

By R. B, SHERIDAN, 





THE COMEDY 


OF POLITICS. 


By AN IRISH REPORTER. 


N England, except where the Irish 
| element sometimes rushes in to break 
the monotony, the way of the poli- 
tician lies along a smooth and undramatic 
path, but in Ireland itself the common- 
place is absent more often than not. 
Dramatic situations are often cropping 
up most unexpectedly, and the occasions 
are not entirely unknown when such a 
situation has been carefully led up to. 
An instance of the latter sort was when 
the late Dr. Tanner got the carriage in 
which he himself was seated detached 
from the rest of the train. He was left 
behind, but not by an accident. The 
first part of the train contained all the 
police of the town, bound on putting 
down the meeting which the doctor was 
toaddress. But, unknown to the authori- 


ties, the venue had been changed. and, in 
the absence of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, the irrepressible doctor addressed a 


crowded and most enthusiastic audience 
in front of the barracks. On another 
occasion, when his meeting had been 
proclaimed, the doctor took the audience 
with him to the centre of a lake, charter- 
ing all the boats of the neighbourhood, 
without leaving a single one for the 
police. 
MicnaeEL Davitt. 

The most enthusiastic scene I have ever 
witnessed at a political meeting took 
place at the Free Trade Hall, at Man- 
chester, more than twenty years ago. 
Henry George, the well-known author of 
“Progress and Poverty,” was announced 
to give a lecture on a certain Sunday. 
He had just been representing the /rish 
World, of New York, during a part of 
the Land League agitation, so that it 
was expected that the main part of his 
audience would be composed of Irish- 
men. No doubt such would have been 
the case had nothing unusual occurred, 
but when it was suddenly announced that 
the chair would be taken on the occasion 
by Michael Davitt, only the day before 
released from his second term of imprison- 
ment, the concurrence of the Irish became 


more than a certainty. I was lucky in 
being on the spot at the time, and, as far 
as the Irish papers were concerned, had a 
monopoly of the reporting. As might be 
expected, the reception given to the ex- 
prisoner on his appearance on the plat- 
form was most enthusiastic and pro- 
longed, but the great scene came most 
dramatically in the middle of his speech. 
He was trying to prove that the line of 
action adopted by Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Forster had been from the first 
doomed to failure, and in this way 
brought in the personal appeal which 
went to the hearts of all present, even of 
the reporters and those who differed from 
him on almost every point of politics. 

* But,” he went on, “it would be vain 
of me to expect that Mr. Gladstone would 
be guided in his actions by the opinion 
ofa man like myself. Yet, though humble 
my origin and obscure my present posi- 
tion may be, the son of an Irish evicted 
tenant, the son of an Irish mother who 
had to beg through the streets of Eng- 
land for bread for me, the memory of 
that mother has made me swear that so 
long as I’ve voice to speak, or head to 
plan, or hand to dare for Ireland ”—here 
he held up his left hand, having, as every- 
one knows, lost the other in a mill at 
Rossendale, and kept it pointed towards 
heaven whilst the audience went into a 
very delirium of enthusiasm, yelling and 
cheering and shouting, and crying and 
cursing. Fully ten minutes elapsed before 
he was able to complete the sentence, 
which ran—* English misgovernment and 
Irish landlordism will find in me a sleep- 
less and incessant opponent.” 


Mr. BAtrour’s RECEPTION. 

Somewhere about the same period, or 
rather a year or two later, a scene of a 
very different character took place at the 
same hall, the hero, or the villain, as you 
will, being on this occasion Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. It was some time after what is 
known as the “ Mitchelstown massacre,” 
and as Mr. Balfour, then representing 
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North-East Manchester, was Chief Secre- 
tary when the “massacre” took place, 
the Irish of the cotton capital determined 
to give him an unusual, if not a warm, 
reception when he came before his con- 
stituents. That such was their intention 
soon became known, and under the cir- 
cumstances of the time might be almost 
taken as a matter of course, so that great 
precautions had to be taken to prevent 
the admission of a hostile audience. But 
if the Tories took precautions, the bright 
Irish boys of Manchester took what might 
be called anti-precautions. They had 
tickets forged, but these were rendered 
useless by the device of attaching the 
signature of two of the officials of the 
Conservative party to each piece of paste- 
board. Not lithographed signatures, be 
it understood, but the real signatures in 
some special kind of ink. The boys did 
not care to go so far as to forge the 
signatures as well, but by bribery and 
corruption and “divilment” they managed 
to get hold of a good number of the 
genuine tickets ; enough, at any rate, to 
fill four benches in the centre of the hall. 
It was part of the plan that they should 
all be together, and as there was a good 


sprinkling of pugilists—regular prize- 
fighters—amongst them, this was easily 


managed. ‘The pugilists made themselves 
into special stewards, and only admitted 
their friends into the reserved benches. 
Whilst the chairman and one or two 
others were indulging in the usual pre- 
liminary canters, the Irish contingent 
remained wonderfully quiet, and the 
meeting promised to be a most unanimous 
one. The promoters were doubtless con- 
gratulating themselves on the success of 
their measures; but when Mr. Balfour 
got up to speak, the scene changed as if 
by magic. Seemingly right through the 
floor, up sprang an immense banner, bear- 
ing the legend, painted in letters of blood 
red—“ Remember Mitchelstown.” The 
audience had scarcely time to grasp the 
significance of this when the strains of 
“God Save Ireland” broke upon their 
ears. Then there were loud and long- 
continued groans, intermingled with 
vociferous cries of “Put them out, put 
them out.” It proved, however, much 
easier to threaten than to carry out the 
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enterprise of putting the disturbers out. 
With sixteen prize-fighters, all ready to 
act, guarding the ends of the Irish 
benches, even the valiant might hesitate 
before commencing the action. The 
banner, held aloft by the aid of telescope 
bamboos, specially prepared for the occa- 
sion, waved proudly for some time, but 
nothing like a regular fight took place. 
The Irishmen, as it appeared, did not 
want to break up the meeting entirely. 
Having made their protest, and gone 
some way at any rate to make every- 
one there remember. Mitchelstown, they 
retired in good order, singing as they 
went. 


Joun REDMOND AND THE FENIANS. 

In another hall in England, some years 
earlier than this, I witnessed what: was 
a real Irish row. This time the com- 
batants on both sides hailed from the 
Emerald Isle. It was, as it happened, 
the occasion of John Redmond’s first 
public speech in England after his return 
to Parliament. The local branch of the 
Land League arranged for a meeting at 
the Exchange Hall, in Blackburn, the 
speakers to be Dr. Commins, M.P., and 
Mr. Redmond. A few days before the 
event was to take place, Dr. Commins 
wrote to the secretary to say that he had 
heard, beyond all doubt, that an organised 
attempt to break up the meeting was to 
be made by the Lancashire Fenians. 
They had forged tickets by the hundred, 
and were determined not to be denied. 
On the night of the meeting, the for- 
geries, being badly lithographed copies 
of the originals, were at once detected, 
but still the Fenians would not be stopped. 
Massing their strength, they forced an 
entry, and it was easily to be seen that 
they had made up their minds not to 
allow any speaking, except, indeed, such 
orations as they might be inclined to 
indulge in themselves. All were armed 
with weapons of one kind or another. 
Even such an incongruous but effective 
instrument as a bar of iron was found in 
the hall next day. As soon as the chair- 
man got up to speak, the Fenians rushed 
in a body to the platform, and, without 
much trouble, dispossessed the legitimate 
occupants, who had no other means of 















defence than their fists. The disturbers— 
though, as far as I know, they have never 
offered to pay for the accommodation or 
the damage—soon had the hall to them- 
selves, and passed strong resolutions 
denouncing all moral agitation as a 
waste of the energies of the Irish people. 
I remember seeing a strong letter from 
Frank Byrne at the time, condemning 
the action.of these men; but, to my sur- 
prise, I and all the world found out later 
that Byrne was himself a prominent 
Fenian. 


Dr. TANNER AND THE Mayor. 


It is well known, at any rate to poli- 
ticians, that Dr. Tanner, who was reared 
in the traditions of Irish Conservatism, 
had quarrelled with his family on account 
of the course he took in Irish affairs. 
For a long time he and his brother, 
Major Tanner, a well-known land agent, 
were not on speaking terms, and awk- 
ward situations were sometimes created 
when the two came face to face. Some 
of the situations were even very dramatic, 
as witness the following which took place 
in the Court House, in Tipperary, in, I 
think, 1887. At any rate I was present 
at the time, and saw‘everything myself. 
Dr. Tanner, John O'Connor, Tom Condon, 
and big Mick Manning—the first three 
M.P.’s—had just been sentenced by Judge 
Anderson to various terms of imprison- 
ment for conspiracy, and were waiting in 
custody in the Grand Jury room, when 
Major Tanner got up in the court to 
swear eviction notices against some 
Tipperary tenants. Whilst a good deal 
of feasting was going on in the room 
itself, the doctor remained for the most 
part in the gallery, being aware of the 
treason of his brother’s presence there 
that day. As soon as the major took the 
book in his hand, the doctor rose in the 
gallery, and in tones full of bitterness 
exclaimed : 

“My lord, don’t believe the oath of 
that man ; he’s my brother, and he lied 
over the corpse of our mother.” 

There was, of course, consternation in 
the court, and the judge sternly ordered 
the gallery to be cleared. The angry 
doctor bowed and withdrew. 
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Tue GIANT AND THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS. 

The day before an incident of a different 
character took place. The Mick Manning 
alluded to above—in other words, Mr. 
Michael A. Manning, at present Town 
Clerk of Kingstown—is one of the biggest 
and heaviest men in Ireland, and probably 
the most light-hearted. Whilst waiting 
the decision of the judge there was an 
intervening day, and John O’Connor 
invited a party of us to a wagonette 
drive to the famous Glen of Aherloe. 
The proceeding looked something like a 
picnic, but it had not altogether that 
innocent character. As all the police of 
the place were engaged at Tipperary, the 
occasion was thought to be a good one 
for getting up a meeting in the Glen. 
So word had been sent round, and when 
we arrived at the house of Mr. John 
Cullinane, now member for the division, 
there was a fair crowd assembled. After 
the various M.P.’s had spoken it became 
the turn of Mick Manning, and he at 
once proceeded to recommend the boy- 
cotting of Mr. Horace Townsend, a land 
agent, who lived close at hand. Mr. 
Manning introduced the point of his 
speech by telling of all the things that 
were crimes under the Crimes Act. ‘“ And 
when I came here to-day,” he went on, 
“ and looked on your grand old hills and 
your lovely valley, I was resolved I would 
commit a crime. You have here living 
amongst you one of the worst specimens 
of the land agent of Ireland, a fellow who 
is doing all he can to depopulate the 
neighbouring county of Cork, a villain 
whose only work seems to be to drive 
the Irish people from their homes, a 
scoundrel of the name of —of the name 
of What the devil is his name?” 
he broke off, turning to me, who happened 
to be standing behind him. I supplied 
the name, and then poor Mr. Townsend 
came in for it. What I look upon as 
the finishing up of the story occurred at 
the house of Canon Cahill, the parish 
priest, where a number of us dined that 
evening. Mr. Manning has an appetite 
commensurate with his size, and looked 
greatly relieved when, after one or two 
minor courses, an immense covered dish 
made its appearance on a sideboard. It 
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was, however, left undisturbed for a 
minute, and Mick turned his big blue 
eyes longingly upon it. 

“ ] should like to know what is on that 
dish,” he said presently, “for 1 am sure 
my friend here at my left would like a 
bit of it, whatever is on it.” 

The cover was at once removed, dis- 
playing about half a side of roast beef. 
After the giant had been satisfied, he 
turned to our host. 

“Canon Cahill, was this beef raised 
about here ?”’ he asked. 

“It was raised on my own land,” 
answered the canon. 

“ Well, reverend father, when I was 
speaking down in the Glen to-day I said 
I would commit a crime, but before I’d 
give up the land that such beef as this 
was raised upon, I’d smash the whole Ten 
Commandments.” 


How not To Report A SERMON. 


I can vouch for the truth of the follow- 
ing story. It was told me some years 
ago in Edinburgh by one of the partici- 
pators, and, curiously enough, I made the 
acquaintance of the second hero in Fleet 
Street last year and heard the same story 
from him. I will call the two after their 
initials, D. and G. They were on a 
certain paper in Belfast, and one Sunday 
were told off to report a charity sermon 
by a celebrated, or a noted, preacher. 
They set out together, but on the way 
called at a public-house to have a drink. 
They found a merry party assembled, 
celebrating the birth of a son and heir 
to the landlord, and the drink was so 
good and plentiful that they quite forgot 
the passage of time, and only arrived at 
the church as the congregation were being 
dismissed. What were they todo? To 
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go back without a report, and a long one, 
would mean the sack for both, and some- 
thing had to be done. The preacher, as 
was well known, always spoke extem- 
porarily, so there was no chance of a 
manuscript. 

“The only way out of the difficulty,” 
said one of them, “is to get hold of the 
text and make up a sermon ourselves.” 

This course was agreed upon, and they 
spent a good part of the afternoon in 
writing out the joint composition on the 
usual copy slips. When this was done, 
reversing the usual process, they wrote 
out the sermon in shorthand, turn and 
turn about. Two columns appeared 
next day, and another column in the 
shape of the big priest, who came to the 
office in a rage, and demanded to see the 
editor. 

““{ have not preached one word, not 
one word, of the sermon you report in 
to-day’s paper,” he said. 

“That’s curious,” answered the editor, 
“for I sent two very good men.” 

After some more talk the editor sent 
for G., and told him of the complaint 
made by the priest. 

“| think it was a very fair report,” 
said G., pulling out his note-book and 
comparing it with the letterpress. The 
editor also compared it, and greatly 
admired the clearness of the shorthand 
and the accuracy of the transcription. 
D. also came in, and the same process 
was gone through. Never in the whole 
course of his life had the editor seen 
better reporting. Finally, seeing that 
his complaint was treated as a frivolous 
one, the priest left the office in a rage. 

“A very curious fellow that,” remarked 
the editor as the door closed behind the 
reverend preacher. 





IM came down last night by the six 
o'clock train. He has been working 
hard, and says he feels entitled to a 

week’s holiday. I was charmed to see 
him, for it is horribly dull living in the 
country all the winter; and though girl 
friends are very well in their way, there 
is no denying that men are nice for a 
change. I know there are some stupid 
creatures who say there cannot be such a 
thing as platonic friendship ; but Jim and 
I know better, for we have been friends 
ever since we were small children in 
pinafores, and intend to remain friends 
for the rest of our lives. 

This morning we went down to the 
wood, and sat on a beech log, on which 
we had carved our names years before, 
when we came home from school for the 
holidays, and talked, and talked, and 
talked. It was three whole months since 
we had met, and naturally, there was a 
great deal to say. I told him about 
Roger Harvey and the young squire, and 
the scene I had had with Tom because I 
would not wear his flowers. I like to let 
him know that, although I do live in the 
country, I get my own share of attention. 
It does him good, and keeps him in his 
place. He scowled and said : 

“You shouldn’t let men say such things 
to you, unless you intend to marry them.” 

No. 68, November, 1903. 


FROM NELL’S 
DIARY. 


Being a Story of 
Platonic Love. 


“No, I know I shouldn't ; but then, 
you see, I love it so!” I returned wickedly, 
and he shrugged his shoulders up to his 
ears and made a hideous grimace. Jim’s 
ideal woman isn’t a bit like me. She 
hasn’t a grain of flirtation in her, but 
brushes her hair back from her forehead, 
and wears boots with low heels and great 
square toes. She is serious-minded, and 
is living somewhere in the country wait- 
ing for Jim, and having a most deadly 
dull time of it, never even finding out 
that there is a man in existence until he 
appears. I told him this morning that 
he really ought to hurry up in considera- 
tion for her feelings. Somehow or other 
we always talk about her when we meet, 
and to-day Jim said that he quite agreed 
with me, and that the sooner she appeared 
the better he should te pleased. 

“I am sick to death of living in lodg- 
ings, and as I am earning a good income 
nowadays, I could afford to keep a wife. 
lam seriously thinking of settling down.” 

“TI would, if I were you,” I said. I 
always encourage him. I think it is 
good for a man to look forward to a 
home of his own; besides, he has talked 
like this for years, and it never comes to 
anything. “You know, Jim, if I can do 
anything to lielp you, I shall be quite 
delighted,” I said, kindly. “You have 
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always been like one of our own boys, 
and I feel towards you like an elder 
sister.” I was four years younger, really, 
and I expected him to make an outcry 
at this, but he didn’t. There is some- 
thing very aggravating about Jim some- 
times. 

“You needn’t be so patronising!” he 
said. ‘“‘You, indeed!” and he looked 
me up and down, as a big retriever looks 
at a fox-terrier. “I could put you in my 
ulster pocket and never notice you were 
there!” Then he grew serious, and 
prodded the ground with the end of his 
stick. “I thought, perhaps, you might 
give me an introduction to Ethel 
Royston.” 

Ethel Royston is an old friend of mine, 
who lives at Kensington. There is a 
photograph of her (awfully flattering) in 
the drawing-room, which Jim has always 
admired. She has good features, and I 
have never said a word about her com- 
plexion. I hate girls whorun down their 
friends, and, besides, he might have 
thought I was jealous. And now he 
wanted an introduction! I was sur- 
prised, but scorned to show it, and said 
quite affably, “Of course I will; dear 
Ethel! She’s too sweet for anything. I 
know you will love her. Now I come to 
think of it, 1 believe you two were made 
for each other!” 

I really did believe it, for it struck me 
all of a sudden that Ethel was exactly 
like Jim’s ideal woman. She goes to 
university lectures, writes essays, wears 
her hat rammed down on her forehead, 
and spends her leisure reading to old 
women in the workhouse, and improving 
her mind. 

“You see, Nell,” he said, “a man 
wants a real companion for his wife. 
It's all very well to be pretty and charm- 
ing, but respect is the best basis for life- 
long happiness. | could not marry an 
ordinary society woman ; | should weary 
of her in a month, but a serious, earnest- 
minded character like your friend 

“Exactly;” | said, “your sentiments 
do you credit, jim, Get it over quickly, 
do ; and ask me fora visit before January 
| want to buy some frocks at the sales.” 

He looked disgusted, as | meant he 
should | don't know what possesses me, 


but when Jim gets on his high horse I 
feel I simply must shock him, and I 
rattle away and am just as horrid and 
frivolous as can be. Sometimes I’m sorry 
afterwards, and sometimes I’m not; I 
wasn’t a bit sorry to-day. 

* * * * 

Jim has gone back to town. We have 
had a lovely time of it, quarrelling and 
making it up from morning to night. I 
am fond of Jim, but he is so terribly 
self-willed, and I won’t submit to being 
ordered about as if I were a two-year- 
old. His point of view is that he is not 
domineering at all, but that J am obsti- 
nate, and make a principle of contradict- 
ing him on every occasion. When | 
explained in the most considerate way 
that I did it for Ethel’s sake, as I knew 
it would break her heart to have a 
domineering husband, he flew suddenly 
into a most awful passion. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he cried, “stop 
this eternal jesting! I don’t know what 
has come to you—you are a perfectly 
changed girl. All this admiration and 
flattery has turned your brain. Youspeak 
plainly enough to me; I shall say what 
I feel once for all, and be done with 
it. Your character is beingruined. You 
are eaten up with vanity and conceit. 
If you only knew how much sweeter you 
would look in a simple gown, with your 
hair brushed smoothly back instead of 
frizzled all over your head in that 
ridiculous fashion. You spend your time 
trying to make yourself look like a doll, 
and your behaviour matches your appear- 
ance. I am disappointed in you, Nell; 
bitterly disappointed !| " 

I was furious, but wouldn't give him 
the satisfaction of knowing it, so I threw 
up my hands to my face, pretended to 
burst into tears, and staggered off towards 
the house, pausing every now and then 
to wring out my handkerchief as if it 
were soaked through and through with 
the violence of my emotion. He pranced 
with rage! It put me into a good temper 
again just to see him, but | determined 
to teach him a lesson all the same, and 
show how ridiculous a man makes him 
wif when he talks of what he doesn't 
understand. | went up to my room and 
drewed myself in a dress borrowed from 
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old Jane, the housemaid—black cash- 
mere, flat sleeves, bone buttons down 
the front, and such a cut !—and plastered 
my hair down over my ears. While I 
was still admiring the effect in the glass, 
I saw the tea being carried out to the 
lawn, and went down as prim as you 
please to take my place at the tray. For 
a moment Jim didn’t recognise me, and 
then, in spite of his anger and wounded 
dignity, he lay back in his chair and 
laughed till he choked. 

“You wretch!” he cried. “ You little 
wicked wretch! I eat my words, I apolo- 
gise. I'll do any mortal thing you like, 
but for pity’s sake go and curl your hair.” 

I curled it, and we went out and sat 
on the stile, and were the best friends in 
the world. I gave him an introduction 
to Ethel before he left, but I don’t believe 
he will ever use it. Heigho! its awfully 
dull when visitors go away. 

* * * * 

A letter from Jim to say that he has 
called upon Ethel and is much pleased. 
“Evidently a fine, strong character. No 
nonsense about her; curious that you two 
should be friends; you are so very dis- 
similar!’ Oh, indeed! A letter from 
Ethel to say that Jim has called, and is 
going to join a private literary society 
which meets weekly at her house. She 
calls him an “interesting personality,” 
and talks a lot about “ environment” 
and “ethics” and “subjective views.” 
I haven’t the least idea what she 
means, and I don’t believe she knows 
herself. It sounds awful rubbish, but Jim 
will like it. I suppose they will yearn 
together after the unattainable at the 
literary society! Rather queer of her, I 
must say, to ask him to join at her first 


meeting. 
* * * * 

Long letter from Jim to say that, after 
spending a dozen evenings in Ethel's 
ciety, he feels no doubt that she is the 
woman above all others whom he would 
hoose to be his wife. He gives a long 
mnalyein of her character, as if | hadn't 
known her years before him sve she i 
not only intellectually brilliant, but has 


a gilt for domestic management 
abobe earheaded. and would. he 
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him all the days of his life. That would 
be very nice! I’m so pleased! I have 
been crying until my eyes are like goose- 
berries, and my nose is the shape of 
a pear. It is always agitating to hear of 
an engagement, and when it is an intimate 
friend—two intimate friends—it is worse 
than ever. Of course I know Ethel will 
never care so much for me again, and that 
makes me melancholy. 

I have written to Jim a bright, unselfish 
letter, saying how quite tod lovely it is. 
I just mentioned at the end that I thought 
of getting engaged myself the next time 
Roger Bewley asks me! 

* * * * 

Jim appeared unexpectedly this morn- 
ing, and asked me to go out for a walk 
with him directly after lunch. He looked 
as solemn as a judge, and said that, as we 
had always been good friends, he had 
thought it only right to come down so that 
we might consult together at what he 
called “ this crisis of our fate.” Nothing 
in the world, he said, would induce him’ 
to speak slightingly of another fellow be- 
hind his back, especially when I had as 
good as confessed that I honoured him 
with my affection, but did I think Roger 
Bewley was a man to whom I could 
safely entrust my happiness? Then he 
went on to call poor Roger every bad 
name he could think of, and to beseech 
me to take time, and think seriously over 
what I was about to do, as I needed above 
above all things a man of depth and 
earnestness of character, who would be 
able to appreciate the “sweet vivacity ” 
of my disposition, and at the same time 
help me on to more serious views. 

“ Sweet vivacity " sounded pretty nice, 
and I looked so meek and complaisant 
that he was encouraged to further efforts. 

“Think twice, Nell—think twice! 
Upon this step depends the marring or 
making of your life. Be warned by me, 
and do nothing in a hurry. You are 
young yet, and there are other men 


Oh, ves, there are!" | cried eagerly 
“lots! How nice of you, Jim, to re 
mm nd tie 


now | come to think of it. I 
daresay tom would be better : 

The moment that the words were out 
of my mouth | knew that | had gone to 
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Jim stood stock still in the middle of the 
road. His eyes stood out from his head ; 
he seemed to grow bigger and bigger— 
his lips were pressed together in a thin 
scarlet line. I was horribly frightened. 
All of a sudden he swung his stick in the 
air, and lashed down at the hedge as if 
he were going to level it to the ground. 
“That finishes it!” he cried. “That's 
the end! That's the end! I have borne 
it as long as I can, and now I give it up. 
I wash my hands of you. I never wish 
to see your face again. Cold—cruel- 
hearted r 

“You needn't yell!” I interrupted, 
coolly. I was trembling so much that I 
could hardly stand, but I was determined 
to brave it out. “I’m not deaf, and I 
knew quite well you would go away. 
I knew it was the end. I am not clever 
enough for you. I don’t belong to societies 
like Ethel. I know nothing about ‘en- 
vironments,’ and I am not going to ‘ sub- 
ject’ my views for anyone! It has been 
the same ever since you have known her 
—I am always wrong! Go away—do— 








and leave me all alone. 








N—N—N——” 
(Something came into my throat and 
made me burst out crying without a 
moment’s warning.) “Nobody cares what 
becomes ofme! Goaway! Goaway!” 

He looked at me, I looked at him. 
Somehow or other we both saw something 
which we had never noticed before, and 
the next moment his arms were around 
me, and I was crying contentedly into 
his coat pocket. 

It took us quite a long time to reach 
the stile, though it was only a few feet 
away. When we did, I sat down on the 
lowest step, and Jim kept his arm round 
me in case I fell off. 

“Hang Ethel!” he said. 

“Certainly, if you like; and Tom and 
Roger, too. I don’t mind!” 

“My own little girl!” 

“Yes, please! Oh, do appreciate me, 
Jim!” 

After this it makes me more indignant 
than ever when people speak against 


platonic friendships. Just see what ours 
did for us. 








ISS EVELYN MILLARD made a 
most judicious choice for the 
inauguration of her managerial 


experiment at the Garrick ‘Theatre. 
“Tdols” has the fault that inheres 
in most plays adapted from novels ; 


the traffic of the stage is all too brief to 
reconcile the mind to psychological antics 
that the more leisurely process of the 
novel may make plausible. Let any 
married woman put the question to her- 
self plainly. Could she accuse herself of 
an infidelity to clear her husband’s friend 
from a charge of murder? Even in Mr. 
Locke’s novel this climax, adroitly worked 
up toas it is, fails to coerce our sympathy ; 
how much less so when cramped into 
dramatic form! And, moreover, in the 
trial scene, when Irene avows so unexpec- 
tedly her own shame, we perceive that the 
most inexpert of prosecuting counsel 
could, if he chose, completely break her 
down in cross-examinaticn, and the 
artifice of the_author becomes almost 
egregiously apparent. Nevertheless, the 
play grips, for audiences are not over- 
critical of inconsistencies, and Mr. Roy 
Horniman has got every pennyworth of 
possible value out of the circumstances that 
may help to justify the heroic sacrifice of 
Irene Merriam. Then, too, Miss Millard’s 
interpretation of Irene assists immensely in 
lulling our sense of unreality. Might it 
not be possible, we ask, as we watch her, 





By OSCAR PARKER. 





that a proud and sensitive woman, 
strongly romantic, consciou¢ of her own 
rectitude, blind to all consequences but 
the one that seems to impose a kind of 
duty upon her, could falsely accuse her- 
self under the stress of the trial? Clearly, 
therefore, it is a triumph for Miss Millard. 

‘“‘Idols” is essentially a melodrama, 
with a woman as the villain of the plot— 
a young, ambitious, conscienceless Jewess, 
who has inveigled Hugh Colman, because 
he was heir-presumptive to a title, into a 
secret marriage. He once saved the life 
of his friend Merriam, and is therefore 
almost idolised by Merriam’s wife, Irene, 
who loves her husband with a blind devo- 
tion. Hugh asks the rich Jew, Jacob 
Hart, for his daughter's hand, and is 
spurned with contumely as a Christian, 
and Hart vows he will di-inherit his 
daughter unless she marries a Jew of his 
choice. That same night Hugh secretly 
visits his wife. Her~ father’s implacable 
decision, and the unexpected birth of an 
heir to the title Hugh would otherwise 
have inherited, turn her into adisappointed 
and reckless fiend. She compels her hus- 
band to swear never to disclose their 
marriage, and he leaves her for ever. But 
the same night the old Jew is murdered 
by his butler, and Hugh is charged with 
the crime, the butler and the Jewess being 
the chief witnesses against him. He can 
only prove his innocence by establishing 
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an alibi, and that he cannot do and keep 
his promise to his wife, Minna. ‘The trial 
scene, which occupies the third act, is im- 
pressively managed, and culminates in 
the dramatic avowal of Irene Merriam 
that Hugh was with her the night of the 
murder. She does it to save him because 
he once saved her husband’s life. Of 
course, the result is very different from her 
anticipations. Hugh is acquitted, but to 
her consternation, her husband does not 
appreciate the glory of her self-sacrifice, 
and the unprejudiced critic must admit 
that so public a confession of infidelity, 
under circumstances that make explana- 
tion impossible, is not likely to promote 
domestic bliss. As Hugh says very justly, 
“There are some things only time can 
heal.” In spite of all its drawbacks, 
however, “Idols” is so perfectly cast, and 
is played throughout with such power, 
that it must prove a remunerative produc- 
tion. Besides Miss Millard, Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth, Mr. Herbert Waring, Mr. 
Alfred Brydone, and Miss Edith Latimer 
are in the cast. 


Mr. Martin Harvey’s season at the 
Adelphi opened with every prospect of a 
brilliant engagement. ‘The Corsican 
Brothers ” drew crowded houses for the 
first four weeks, and on October 5th Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s first prose play, “The 
Last Heir,” founded on “ The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” was produced for the 
first time. Mr. Harvey has also provided, 
with great good judgment, a succession 
of one-act plays, each running a week, 
commencing with a spirited sketch by 
Mr. Robert Barr and Mr. Sidney Lewis- 
Ransom, entitled “The Conspiracy,” 
and followed by “‘ The House of Pierre,” 
by Miss Julia Opp Faversham and Miss 
Kate Jordan ; “Ib and Little Christina,” 
by Mr. Basil Hood; and “ A Tragedy of 
Truth,” by Miss Rosamund Langbridge. 
When I add that the remainder of the 
season will see revivals of those ever- 
popular plays, “The Breed of the 
Treshams,” “ The Only Way,” and “ The 
Cigarette Maker’s Romance,” it must be 
plain that Mr. Harvey has given most 
generous consideration to the tastes of a 
play-going public. Whether his own 
exacting sense of dramatic art is fully 
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realised in this programme is, perhaps, a 
superfluous inquiry. No manager can be 
expected to be for ever sacrificing himself 
to the thankless task of tutelage. 

A more spirited and finished perform- 
ance of “The Corsican Brothers” it 
would be impossible to present than that 
which Mr. Martin Harvey gives us. It is 
melodrama, of course ; but how devoid of 
all that is brutally tempestuous, ear- 
splitting clang and clamour, spanking 
pace! He himself creates the atmos- 
phere of his productions with that quiet, 
incisive, restrained manner, romantic air, 
and chivalrous bearing. Too much the 
artist to over-do a part, he understands 
the value of creating in his audience that 
sense of reserve power which is so much 
more impressive. He has the art of 
making the flesh creep by a look, of 
making one catch the breath suddenly 
by a mere gesture. When he pleads with 
Emilie to leave the masked ball, the 
wonder is how she can resist the sup- 
pressed passion that is so eloquently 
betrayed in vibrating voice and expres- 
sive gesture. When he declares to 
de Montgiron before the duel that the 
latter will fall where his brother fell, we 
feel the certain decree of Fate in the pre- 
diction, not the mere boast of the brag- 
gart. And so throughout, by those 
indefinable graces of style, Mr. Harvey 
lifts the melodrama into that rarer air 
of a psychological romance having 
kinship with the mysteries of soul and 
fate. 

The one-act play, ‘The Conspiracy,” 
is a masterpiece of its kind, a crisp and 
thrilling bit of genuine drama, with an 
unexpected consummation that relieves 
the tension at the right moment and fills 
an audience with that joyousness which 
is always the gauge of success. Whena 
band of nobles conspire to murder their 
king, we who do not know him must 
condemn him out of hand. When he 
suddenly appears in their midst we 
question what can save him. When he 
coolly tells the conspirators that they 
are surrounded by his soldiers and doomed 
as traitors, we see no escape for them. 
When he throws off pretence and declares 
himself alone and a fugitive from his 
capital, our emotions veer to admiration 
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for his pluck and to solid joy over his 
successful game of bluff, and for so valiant 
and resourceful and, withal, humorous 
a king we are ready to draw our swords 
with the conspiring nobles and pledge 
ourselves to fight for him to the end. 
Indeed, this little drama touches many 
emotions. 


An unusual interest was roused by 
Mr. Martin Harvey’s production of a new 
version, by Mr. Stephen Phillips, of the 
tragic story of Lucy Ashton and Edgar 
Ravenswood, under the title of ‘The 
Last Heir.” 1 cannot say that the result 
justified expectation or adds to Mr. 
Phillips’s reputation as a dramatic 
author. The play was admirably ren- 
dered, so that no share of our disappoint- 
ment can be laid to the charge of the 
company that produced it. The part 
of the melancholy and romantic Edgar, 
the sport of Fate, over whose spirit 
hovers constantly the foreboding con- 
sciousness of doom, is so well suited 
to the temperamental qualities of Mr. 
Martin Harvey’s art that I am justified 
in attributing to the play itself whatever 
his rendition might have lacked in giving 
complete satisfaction. Strangely enough, 
Mr. Phillips’s version errs in emphasising 
the melodramatic element in the story, 
and at the expense of the poetic. He 
bustles us along alittle toosharply. We 
are acutely agonised by the fate of his 
characters, but we miss that brooding 
melancholy, born of an apprehension 
that forces itself upon us at every step of 
the tale as Scott tells it to us. ‘To see 
Mr. Harvey in the Ravenswood of the 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” the romantic 
lover, the last melancholy scion of a 
ruined house, the hapless heir of a family 
feud crossed by a fatal passion, would be 
a treat indeed; but that we are denied, 
because Mr. Phillips is bent upon telling 
his story as bluntly and directly and 
poignantly as possible. To this direct- 
ness of his Miss de Silva contributes the 
right expression in her rendering of Lucy 
Ashton, and so do most of the characters ; 
but Mr. Harvey's method is too fine, too 
delicate, too—I am disposed to say— 
spiritual, to get its due in that atmos- 
phere. The play was produced with all 





care and is thoroughly interesting from 
the ground of inevitable comparison. 


Go to Wyndham’s Theatre with a clear 
conscience, a decent bank balance, and a 
digestion that is making light of a good 
dinner, and you will find “The Early 
Worm” an extremely jolly farce. Even 
without these more than adventitious 
aids you will find most of it delightful 
folly. What less could be expected with 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith as a fatuous youth 
eternally missing his points, with Mr. 
A. E. Matthews in his most lackadaisical 
and desultory mood, with Mr. Alfred 
Bishop playing the middle-aged “rattler” 
to the exigent marital tyranny of Miss 
Fanny Brough, and Miss Muriel Beau- 
mont very fascinating, very lively, and 
very conspiring. Mr. Frederick Lonsdale 
is fortunate in his interpreters, but also 
he has written an amusing play. The 
situation he creates is comical, and his 
dialogue is entertaining. Sybil is an 
heiress, and the impecunious Duke of 
Tadcaster is engaged to her, but in his 
irresponsible way philanders with other 
ladies and lacks the energy to woo even 
£50,000 a year with any spirit. There- 
fore Sybil will teach him a lesson, and 
conspires with the only too willing 
“Worm,” who is Mr. Grossmith, and 
who takes Sybil very seriously, while she 
is but a tantalising make-believe. She 
lends him the money to buy Tadcastet’s 
yacht, and complications ensue. very 
member of this frivolous and dallying 
house-party is disconcerted in turn. Mr. 
Lonsdale manages it very adroitly, very 
amusingly, without ever committing tco 
outrageous a parody on human affairs, 
coasidering the erratic company he has 
grouped together, and in the end he 
adjusts the relations satisfactorily—satis- 
factorily, I mean, for the fall of the 
curtain, for the mind that tries to peer 
into futurity from that point of a farcical 
romance is certain to be snubbed for its 
pains. 


At the Queen’s Theatre another farcical 
comedy, with a melodramatic tincture, 
came into being—an American impor- 
tation from the pens of Messrs. Harry 
and Edward Paulton. It was not an 
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exhilarating performance, and had a very 
old-fashioned air. It is asking a good 
deal of a modern audience to expect it 
to take a man seriously who thinks he 
has made a compact with the Devil. 
Daniel Hake is an inventor, an unappre- 
ciated inventor, and is at the end of his 
resources, with financial ruin before him. 
He has an inveterate enemy who is 
determined to push him to the wall in 
the hope of getting his patents cheap. 
In his extremity, Hake calls on the Arch 
Fiend for help, and lo! there appears at 
the summons (in the dead of night, mind 
you!) a quite honest and unsulphurous 
merchant who is ready to pay a big sum 
to secure rights under some of the inven- 
tor’s patents. Hake imagines his visitor 
is Satan himself ; hence comes all the fun 
of the piece, such as itis. Mr. Richard 
Golden, who plays the part of Daniel 
Hake, is an eccentric comedian ; he does 
his best to induce us to accept him as a 
simple-hearted, unsophisticated genius, 
with a fifteenth century superstition for 
demoniac possessions ; but it is too much 
to ask, and, since we cannot by any 
stretch of imagination believe in him, 
we find him rather exasperating. And 
the devices that minister to his illusion— 
the midnight visitor through the garden 
window, the transformation of the sit- 
ting-room between midnight and day- 
break—these are too theatrical for honest 
credence. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have been playing 
at our suburban theatres for some weeks 
this autumn, and on September 21st pro- 
duced at the Marlborough for the first 
time in the metropolis a new three-act 
play by Mr. Herbert Swears, entitled 
“The Whirlpool.” The play had been 
seen in the provinces for several months 
preceding its London production, and 
everywhere has had a most favourable 
reception. Now that judgment has been 
confirmed by the Town on every occa- 
sion on which the piece has been given 
during Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s suburban 
engagements. The story, the characters, 
the setting are distinctly American, but 
—and for this Mr. Swears merits warm 
praise—the dialogue is happily not that 
flagrant caricature into which English 
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writers are so often guilty of distorting 
the imagined conversation of cultured 
Americans. And not English writers 
only, for we have had imported American 
plays on the London stage that so reek 
with slang that the programme was 
supplied with a glossary! We need no 
glossary for ‘The Whirlpool,” and yet 
its author has -aught the temperament, 
the subtle combination of atmosphere, 
expansion, refinement and alertness that 
make the cultivated American. He puts 
us on solid ground to begin with; we 
comprehend these people—their family 
pride, their independence of character, 
their abrupt way of measuring men and 
women, their swift conclusions. They 
attract us equally by their likeness and 
their unlikeness to the more phlegmatic 
and deliberate qualities of British men 
and women of the sameclass. Mr. Swears 
triumphs unquestionably in his character- 
isation. But he has stronger claims upon 
us. He has dramatic instinct and literary 
sensitiveness. He not only aims at truth, 
but he makes it picturesque. It doesnot 
matter so much that the story a dramatist 
has to tell is at its roots a twice-told tale, 
if he tells it powerfully, with vigour as 
well as truth. What is the root of the 
story of “The Whirlpool”? This: A 
refined and cultivated woman of middle- 
age falls in love with a self-made man, 
whose strenuous life has been spent where 
rough deeds and a handy revolver count 
for more than a smooth tongue and a 
polished bow ; but he is a manevery inch 
of him. How exactly Mrs. and Mr. 
Kendal fit into these contrasted parts 
may be imagined by those who know 
them. Constance Livingstone, of a 
wealthy New York family, and Elijah 
Tillottson, builder of railways. The love 
is mutual; with him, indeed, it is a 
supreme possession. New York society 
and the family of Constance repudiate the 
connection, will have none of it, dub 
Tillottson an adventurer, a fortune hunter. 
Bertram, brother of Constance and head 
of the family, insults the presuming 
“outlander,” and is within an ace of 
losing his life for his rashness; the rude 
far West has only one way of repaying 
an insult. But the rude West has not 
soaked deep enough into Tillottson to 
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dilute the native chivalry of the man. 
Though Constance is ready to accept him, 
he withdraws his proposal of marriage 
till he has made a fortune to match hers, 
and can no longer be called a “ fortune- 
hunter.” How he does it and in the pro- 
cess nearly ruins Constance, her brother, 
and all connected with them, and only 
stops just in time to save them and ruin 
himself, Mr. Swears tells vividly, with 
many humorous touches, with at least one 
thrilling melodramatic effect, and with 
an art that is quite sufficiently convincing 
for dramatic exigency. He has made a 
robust play that belongs for the most 
part to the true sphere of comedy, and he 
is fortunate, too, in having as interpreters 
a company of rare excellence, among 
whom Mr. Edmund Gurney has a charac- 
ter part in a rough, blunt, staunch old 
sea-dog that is exactly in his vein. Each of 
the three acts, and especially the second, 
was received with unstinted applause, 
and on the first night emphatic calls at 
the close for the author brought Mr. 
Swears on the stage between Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal, who testified unmistakably, if 
mutely, that they shared the verdict of 
the audience upon the play. 


When a play has filled a theatre for 
sixteen months and shows no sign of 
growing stale, the only thing one can 
quarrel with, if one is disposed to quarrel 
at all, is the public taste, and to do that 
would be a mere childish waste of breath 
—or ink. For who woyld listen? Cer- 
tainly not the public, who, if it does 
not know what it wants, recognises it 
promptly when it gets it; and, with 
equal certainty, not the manager, who 
has a hard enough task to get the true 
measure of popular taste not to be thank- 
ful when he hits on it. It was on the 
gth of June, 1907, that the Merry Widow 
in the person of Miss Lily Elsie sang and 
danced her way in‘o the impressionable 
hearts of London playgoers, and their 
loyalty has never abated. It has gallantly 
defied the fogs of autumn, the chills of 
winter, the rains of spring, and has flamed 
all the higher with the heats of two 
summers; and for all this steadfastness 
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there are sufficient reasons. It is a play 
one wants to see more than once, and 
that is not to be said of most of our 
musical plays. It leaves on the senses a 
haunting witchery of melody and romance 
that is most alluring, and invites us to 
repeat the experience before it becomes a 
mere memory. The one thing I would 
willingly see eliminated are Baron 
Popoff’s very up-to-date “ gags,” which 
are not in the fanciful picture at all and 
dim the illusion, but audiences laugh at 
them consumedly ; they help to make the 
play popular, and prove that Mr. George 
Graves knows his public too well not to 
be allowed all the latitude his humour 
craves. It is idle to dispute over taste, 
or to contend that the comic Baron might 
be just as comic if he did not bring us 
out of cloudland with so many hard 
bumps on the too, toosolid earth. Some 
of us have a passion for consistency, but 
the bulk of us have not, and there’s an end. 
I believe ‘‘ The Merry Widow” rana year 
without an interpolation of new matter, 
which must be a record in London pro- 
ductions of musical plays, Itshows what 
power there is in an intrinsically sound 
piece of work to sustain itself. With a 
central idea in the plot that is at once 
humorous, original and interesting as 
romance, and a musical setting that is 
consistent, melodious and masterly, with 
beautiful stage effects, and a thoroughly 
competent company; “ The Merry Widow” 
is in need of no extraneous aid. Some 
changes have occurred in the cast since 
the play commenced its fine run, but not 
to its hurt. Miss Elsie is still the irre- 
pressible and ever gay Sonia, and Mr. 
Joseph Coyne is exactly in the vein of 
the wild young Prince, playing it witha 
nice sense of the humour of the part and 
an admirable self-restraint. Everyone 
knows by this time the famous waltz that 
runs so captivatingly through the score 
of the opera, but if anyone has missed 
seeing Sonia and Prince Danilo dance to 
its witching strains, he should lose no 
time in making up for the loss. From 
all present appearances, however, the 
opportunity will be open to him for 
many months still to come. 





THE BEST LAID PLAN. 


By QUINTON GORDON. 


(ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER.) 


IX. 

OR a moment Grimsby stood as 
F though paralysed: the jewel case 
in one hand, the string of pearls in 
the other, staring at the reflection of Lady 
Binckes in the glass, and feeling more 
dead than alive. Lady Binckes looked 
at him calmly, gravely, with no shadow 
of fear on her comely face, and no sign 

of recognition in her eyes. 

Turning sharply round from the glass 
Grimsby faced her boldly, defiantly, 
waiting for her next movement with a 
feeling of desperation. 

To his unutterable surprise, she slowly 
sank back on the pillows, and with a 
little contented sigh, closed her eyes once 
more, and appeared to be sound asleep. 
Like a flash of lightning he remembered 
to have heard that she was to a certain 
degree a somnambulist, and there could 
be no doubt that she had been sitting up 
in bed fast asleep, when she appeared to 
be looking at him. Grimsby heaved a 
sigh of relief; but it had given him a 
terrible fright, and the reaction came 
with a shock to his already highly-strung 
nerves. 

Clutching the jewel case and pearls 
convulsively—for his hands shook to such 
a degree he could hardly hold them—he 
slowly made his way across the room, 
passed the bed, and reached the door in 
safety. Once outside, he put down the 
things for a moment, and taking out his 
handkerchief, wiped his streaming face 
and drank some more brandy. Had he 
not had such a fright he would never 
have risked stopping on the landing in 
full view of so many doors; but he was 
unnerved and badly in need of some 
restorative at once. 

He felt another man after the brandy, 
and putting the pearls into his pocket, 
he groped his way carefully across the 


(Concluded.) 


landing, down the stairs, past the clock, 
and into the drawing-room, through 
which he made his way to the conserva- 
tory at the other end. Here he came to 
another door, which, being a little way 
open, offered no resistance. Once in the 
conservatory he felt a little easier. Even 
if he had heard anyone coming it would 
have been perfectly easy for him to hide 
among some of the huge feathery ferns, 
or even to make his escape. 

A long garden ran along the whole 
length of the back of the houses, closed 
in by an iron gate and railings, which 
would be easy enough to climb over, 
providing the policeman did not happen 
to be on that particular part of his beat 
at the time. Even then he could manage 
to get on to the roof of the mews at the 
back, and so make his escape that way. 
He listened intently for a moment, and 
then heard a cat-like mewing close at 
hand. This was all right: it meant that 
Jenner was in readiness outside. Undoing 
one of the windows of theconservatoryand 
giving a responsive call, he waited for a 
moment, when a dark form rose up out 
of the shadows and came forward. 

“Come on,” said Jenner in a husky 
whisper. “I thought you were never 
coming. Got it or not?” 

““Of course I’ve got it,” answered 
Grimsby. “ Do you think I’ma fool. If 
I say I'll do a thing I do it. I’ve gota 
whole crowd here, a case full, and this 
besides.” And he handed Jenner the 
string of pearls. Jenner took it silently 
and ran his fingers lightly over the stones. 

“What is it?” he asked; “ pearls?” 

“Yes,” answered Grimsby, bending for- 
ward to whisper in his ear. “ Pearls, 
but black’ pearls.” 

Jenner gave a gasp. 

“* My word, Dawson ! ” he said, in a tone 
of admiration, after a moment’s pause ; 
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“you are a oner, and no mistake; the best 
chap as ever I see for r, 

“ Hush!” said Grimsby, alias Dawson. 
“ Hand over the thou’ and be quick about 
it. Iwant to get back. There’sa young 
ass sleeping next to me, with the door 
wide open, and he might wake up at any 
moment. And, mind you, let me have a 
good round sum for the other things. 
Come, quick !” 

Jenner took a bulky packet out of his 
pocket and handed it to Grimsby. 
“There you are,” he said, “and don’t 
trouble about the other things. I'll make 
that all right. Hist!” 

Both men kept perfectly still until the 
policeman’s measured steps passed slowly 
by at the bottom of the garden. Then 
Jenner moved cautiously off while 
Grimsby closed the window and groped 
his way back again. He reached the 
hall, and finally the landing, in safety, 
pausing every now and then to listen. 
Everything was as silent as the grave. 
On the landing he paused to take off the 
beard and return it to his pocket, then 
moving quietly to his own room he turned 
the handle and opened the door, to find 
the electric light full on, and Kenton 
sitting in the armchair, his toy pistol in 
his hand, waiting forhim. Fora moment 
Grimsby was appalled, horror-stricken, 
and stood white and mute, with no power 
of speech or action. 

**So,” said Kenton, “you are both a 
burglar anda thief. You—a guest—turn 
round and rob the very people whose 
bread and salt you have eaten. You 
cowardly blackguard!” 

Kenton had risen, and now stood, a 
look of calm determination on his fair, 
boyish face, mingled with scorn and con- 
tempt for the man before him, who seemed 
to cower and shrink before his righteous 
indignation. 

Grimsby glanced hurriedly round, as 
though looking for some way of escape. 

“Don’t think of it,” said Kenton 
sternly, divining his thoughts. “If you 
attempt to stir out of this room, I'll shoot 
you like a dog,” and he covered him with 
his pistol. 

Dawson moved his lips to speak, but 
his mouth was dry, and his tongue refused 
to do his bidding for some seconds. 
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Then he said, in a hoarse whisper, as 
he clasped and unclasped his shaking, 
quivering hand: “ Kenton—for God’s 
sake—say—say nothing about it.” 

He was scarcely conscious of what he 
said, in his dire perplexity ; but he had a 
vague, horrible idea that Kenton would, 
in his headstrong fashion, rouse the house, 
and to see them all—men and women 
with whom he had been on an equality 
only a few hours before, come out and 
find that he was what he was, nearly 
drove him mad. 

“Only sit down for a few minutes 
and listen,” he continued beseechingly, 
anxious to gain time, if ever so little. 
“Things are not—are not so bad as they 
look.” 

“They are bad enough in all con- 
science,” Kenton answered, a look of 
disgust passing over his face at the 
frightened, abject appearance of Grimsby; 
for a soldier can forgive anything but 
cowardice. “I—I am rather given to 
walk in my sleep,” began Grimsby, 
lamely, the remembrance of Lady Binckes 
coming back to him. “I often do things 
at these times—very queer things.” 

He looked -at Marcus to see what 
impression he had given, and wondered 
how much he really knew. Kenton’s 
lips curled sarcastically. “ Don’t tell 
me,” he said, angrily. ‘“Isaw the whole 
thing from beginning to end. Woke up 
suddenly to see the light go out, spoke 
to you, and getting no answer, came into 
your recom to find you were not in bed at 
all. Then I went to the door and listened 
and heard something moving stealthily 
along the landing. By Jove! whata turn 
it gave me! I followed the something, 
and saw it go into Lady Binckes’ room, 
take her jewel case, and something else 
out of a drawer, and take them to the 
conservatory window, where they were 
passed on to another man. Then I went 
to the front door, and luckily finding a 
policeman just outside, sent him round 
to the back to arrest one, while I returned 
round here to receive and keep the second 
one—yourself.”” 

“It’s a lie!” gasped Grimsby furiously. 
“I’m no more a thief than you are, you 
insufferable, stuck-up pauper!” 

Kenton’s face suddenly whitened, and 








he bit his lips to curb his rising passion. 
He wanted to keep his hands off the man 
if he could manage it, but it was the 
hardest task he had ever yet had. 

“] may be a pauper,” he said, wincing 
a little at the last word, “ but I am neither 
a burglar, a thief, nor a miserable chicken- 
hearted coward.” 

Grimsby said nothing, but his eyes, 
which seemed to have turned into living 
coals under his beetling brows, looked 
with bitter hatred at the daring, defiant 
face of Marcus Kenton. 

“Also,” went on Marcus, waxing 
warmer as he found words, “also I am 
not going to marry an innocent young 
girl under false pretences, making out I 
am a gentleman of means.” 

For a moment there was silence, dead 
silence; then the next moment Grimsby 
had flown at the throat of Kenton and 
was shaking him like a dog. Kenton, 
infuriated, and gasping for breath, by a 
violent effort wrenched himself free, and 
the next instant, having in the scuffle 
dropped his pistol, he deliberately struck 
Grimsby across the face. Grimsby was 
blinded for a moment, and then, stooping 
down, he picked up the pistol and fired 
at his adversary. A little cloud of smoke 
crept slowly up into the air, and as it 
cleared away Marcus Kenton swayed, 
tottered, and fell to the ground with a 
bullet wound in his forehead. 

For a short space Grimsby stood rooted 
to the spot. As yet he hardly realised 
what had happened ; then, as poor Kenton 
gave a shuddering groan, he flung the 
pistol from him, and kneeling down on 
the floor he lifted Marcus’ ‘head, and 
looked with awful fear and dread into 
the face which was already changing 
sadly—terribly. 

“Kenton, Kenton,” he whispered 
hoarsely, “speak to me. For God's sake 
say something.” 

Kenton turned his eyes, which were 
dim and almost sightless, slowly towards 
Grimsby, and looked at him as though 
he were miles off. 

“Say something,” Grimsby repeated 
imploringly, as Kenton’s eyes closed and 
unclosed spasmodically. 

“Good God ! ” exclaimed Grimby, “am 
I to have this life also on my hands?” 
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Then as Marcus gave another groan he 
took one hand in both of his, and exerting 
his powerful will to the utmost, tried by 
the very force of his vitality to make him 
speak. 

“Only say you forgive me.” 

At the same moment Kenton’s fingers 
relaxed, his eyes closed for the last time, 
and with a slight quiver of the limbs, he 
breathed his last. 





Grimsby flew at Kenton's throat 


How long he knelt by the side of the 
dead man, Grimsby could never after- 
wards remember. He only knew that he 
remained looking at the face of Kenton 
until, to his fevered imagination, the eye- 
lids opened, and the eyes gazed at him 
sadly—reproachfully. Hesprang up then, 
horror-stricken with shame and remorse, 
and tried by closing his eyes to shut out, 
not only the sight of those accusing eyes 
and that dead form, but the memory of 
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the next instant, with an instinct of 
self-preservation, he had turned off the 
light and slipped the bolt in the lock, 
The footsteps came on until they 


appeared to be outside Kenton’s door, 
where they paused. 


X. 
oe ENTON,” said the voice in a sub- 

K dued whisper. “ Kenton, are you 

awake ?” 

But in spite of the whisper, the mur- 
derer recognised the voice of George 
Grierson. After a short pause, the foot- 
steps came on again, until they got to 
Grimsby’s door, where they stopped. 
Quick as thought, Grimsby climbed on 
the bed and slipped under the clothes 
just as a knock came to the door, first 
faintly, and then louder. Turning over 
in the bed Grimsby yawned, stretched, 
and then said sleepily : 

“Yes?” 

“Are you in bed, Grimsby?” asked 
Grierson in his well-known mechanical 
voice. 

“Ye—yes,” answered Grimsby, as 
though not quite sure yet where he was. 

“Can you open the door ?”’ 

Something seemed to tighten round 
Grimsby’s throat and heart. 

“Why?” he asked; “anything the 
matter?” 

“I thought I heard a noise like a fall,” 
aid Grierson in a low tone. “Is Kenton 
asleep ?” 

“Sound,” answered Grimsby, with 
another shiver. 

“Oh, well, never mind then. I thought 
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alone, im the dark, with with TD 
would have to pass it to reach the button 
of the electric laht liow could he ever 
have courage to get out and pass it, pet 
haps even touch it \ thrill of horror 
passed over him. ‘To stay in total dark 
ness with that awful form lying close by 
him, perhaps looking at him again through 
the towel—nothing being impossible in 
Grimsby's present state of mind—was 
simply out of the question. He strained 
his eyes towards the place where he knew 
it lay, in the vain effort to make out how 
close it really was to him, his eyeballs 
nearly starting from their sockets. ‘Then, 
unable to bear the darkness and silence 
any longer, he groped his way across the 
room, and turned on the light. He had 
a feeling that the dead had risen and was 
following him as he went towards the 
button, but now he saw, with a gasp of 
relief, that it still lay just as it was 
before, the towel over the face and head. 
He clutched hold of achair and sat down, 
and for the first time began to wonder how 
he should get out of this mess. Had 
Kenton been in his own room it would 
have been difficult enough to account for 
the affair, but here, in Grimsby’s, with 
one of his towels covering him! 

He felt there was nothing for him but 
flight; it was now nearly four o'clock, 
and would soon be daylight. Where 
could he go? Jenner, he supposed, was 
by this time in custody, and before 
twenty-four hours were over the whole 
affair would be known, for Jenner was 
not troubled with scruples at any time, 
and would in all probability turn traitor 
to save himself. 

Suddenly Celia’s words came back to 
him. ‘Promise me, if ever you are in 
trouble—of any kind—you will let me 
know, and I will help you.” 

“Of any kind.” Yes, he believed that 
sort of trouble would make no difference 
to Celia ; and yet—a murder! Well, he 
needn't tell her that, and she might 
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force seemed to compel 
He had 
changed his coat for a loose 
Norfolk jacket, which he carefully but 
toned up, for it would be too risky to go 
down to get his overcoat. He must go 
out by the conservatory and make his 
exit in the same way Jenner had gone. 
Suppose, after all, Jenner had not been 
caught. It was almost too good to be 
true, for between them they would, no 
doubt, manage in some way or other to 
elude capture, at any rate for a time. 
He was suddenly startled by hearing the 
hall clock strike four. Good heavens! 
He must go, or he would be caught red- 
handed. Catching up a small cap, the 
first article of head-gear he could find, 
he. went backwards to the door, turned 
off the light, and in a very agony of 
terror flew breathlessly and noiselessly 
down the stairs. He felt as if something 
was pursuing him quickly, relentlessly ; 
he could even hear the ghostly footsteps 
behind him, and dared not turn his head, 
nor even his eyes, lest he should see, 
looming in the dark, some horrible 
ghastly object with accusing, revengeful 
eyes. 

He never paused for a second until he 
was actually out of the conservatory 
window, and standing still in the chill 
morning air, breathless and panting. 
Then, pausing for a moment to control 
himself, he got safely over the railings, 
and began walking quietly by a circuitous 
route towards Jenner’s house. His hands 
felt cold and numbed, and putting them 
into his pockets, he suddenly discovered 
to his horror and dismay that in changing 
his coat he had left the one thousand 
pounds in his other coat pocket. 

Celia had been tossing about on her 
hard, uncomfortable bed for hours. Her 
head ached and throbbed to such a 
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Standing still in the chill morning air, 
breathless and panting. 


degree that sleep was out of the question. 
It was not until the early morning that, 
utterly worn out and exhausted, she at 
last sank into a troubled and heavy 
sleep—a sleep that gives no rest, but 
seems rather to take away what little 
strength one already has. 

She was awakened by Jenner's knock, 
a soft, peculiar one, to which, however, 
she was so accustomed that, no matter 
what time of night or morning it came, 
it never failed to wake her. Springing 
out of bed, and slipping on an old, 
ragged dressing-gown, she hurried down- 
stairs, and, drawing back the bars, went 
behind the door as she opened it. When 
he was in she closed it, and without a 
word prepared to go upstairs again. 

“ Celia,” said a voice, and turning 
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round she saw, to her horror, that she 
had not let Jenner in at all, but astrange 
man—a man with a beard, whom she had 
never seen before in her life. For a 
moment she felt inclined to scream for 
help, for who could this be, but someone 
who knew of the valuables in that house, 
and who had leanrt in some way or other 
Jenner’s peculiar signal. He would rob 
the house, perhaps even kill her ; and she 
shrank back instinctively. 

“Celia,” said the voice again, and 
suddenly a wave of joy swept through 
Celia’s heart, for the voice was Grimsby’s, 
or, as she knew him—Dawson. 

“ Dawson!” she cried, for Jenner always 
called him by his surname ; she had been 
in the habit of doing the same. 

“ Hush!” said Dawson, looking 
cautiously round, and speaking in a 
whisper. “1’m ina dreadful mess, Celia ; 
in awful trouble. Where’s Jenner?” 

‘*He’s not back yet,” answered Celia 
in a low tone. “He went off on some 
important business last night about 
eleven o’clock and hasn’t come back.” 

Eleven o’clock. So he had mistrusted 
him after all. Well, it was just one 
more score against Jenner which he 
would have to pay off some time, and 
in the meanwhile Jenner was in prison, 
jewels and all. He wondered vaguely 
why the policeman had not given the 
alarm at once, and despatched another 
member or so of the force to alarm and 
search Lady Binckes’ house. But there 
was no time for speculation ; time was 
flying, and at any moment the police 
might appear. 

“You must hide me somewhere, Celia, 

quick! It is a matter of life and death, 
and if I’m caught—well, it’s all up with 
me.” 
“What have you done?” asked Celia 
breathlessly. She had been accustomed 
all her life to people “ doing things,” 
and thought nothing of it, her chief 
anxiety being to know what they had 
done and how much they expected to 
get for it. 

“I]—I can’t explain now,” said Grimsby, 
hurriedly. “Only hide me somewhere, 
for heaven’s sake. You promised to help 
me, Celia, if I came to you,” he added 
plaintively. 


“Of course I will help you,” answered 
Celia confidently. ‘But wait a minute,” 
And she put her hand to her forehead, 
while she tried in vain to think of a 
hiding place in that small house. 

“You see,” she said, “ the worst of it 
is uncle is so fond of poking about, and 
I can’t keep any place clear of him if he 
makes up his mind to go in.” 

“Oh, he’s right enough,” answered 
Dawson. “ He’s in prison.” 

“In prison ! ” repeated Celia in dismay, 
clasping her hands together, while her 
eyes filled with tears; for, in spite of 
the brutal way in which Jenner treated 
her, she was very fond of him, and he 
was the only one to whom she could 
look for her bread and butter. 

“Well, Isuppose so,” answered Dawson; 
“as he isn’t home by this time I don’t 
think there is much doubt about it.” 

‘““You two have been together in this 
—this affair?” asked Celia, with 
questioning eyes. 

“ Yes,” answered Dawson, taking off 
his false beard with a sigh of relief, and 
revealing his handsome face to the girl’s 
admiring gaze. How good-looking he 
was! A man like that could not have 
done anything very bad, she argued 
to herself. But where could she hide 
him ? 

“The only place I can think of,” she 
said thoughtfully, “is the coal cellar. 
I could cover you up with coal, and 
make it look like a heap.” 

**But I couldn’t breathe,’ exclaimed 
Dawson; “I should be suffocated.” 

“Oh, no; I would arrange the lumps 
so that you could get plenty of air. At 
any rate,” she observed practically, “ it 
is better than being caught and served 
like poor uncle.” 

Dawson shuddered. If he were caught 
his would be a far worse affair than 
Jenner’s, and he felt a sudden feeling of 
gratitude to Celia. 

“It’s a splendid idea,” he said grate- 
fully, moving towards her. “Give me a 
kiss, Celia.” But Celia drew back. 

“I am not dressed,” she said, blushing 
furiously, and remembering now for the 
first time her unbecoming costume ; and 
there was so much modesty and womanly 
dignity in her manner that in spite of 
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himself Dawson made no further attempt 
to kiss her, but, like Celia, drew back. 
“] will just run up and dress,” Celia 
said, backing towards the stairs. ‘I won’t 
be a minute.” 
And before he could answer she had 
gone. 


XI. 

N a few minutes she was down again, 

tying her apron on as she came. 

“ Now,” she said briskly, “ you had 
better come along 
sharp.” 

And she led the 
way to the coal 
cellar, first light- 
ing a candle. 

Giving the 
candle to Dawson 
to hold, she began 
lifting off the 
lumps of coal from 
the top and put- 
ting them on one 
side. Then from 
one corner. she 
brought forward a 
rough wooden box, 
and, after scraping 
away the coal, 
made a hole for 
Dawson to sit in. 

“Sit down, 
quick,” she said, 
taking the candle 
fromhim. “I hear 
footsteps overhead 
on the pavement.” 

Dawson needed 
no further bidding, 
and seemed for the 
time to have com- 
pletely yielded up his willtohers. Hesat 
meekly down amongst the coals, while 
Celia promptly put the box on the top of 
his head. This, however, she found 
would not do, as he certainly would be 
suffocated like that. Suddenly there was 
a sound overhead. A soft peculiar knock- 
ing at the front door, which got louder 
and more vigorous as the knocker grew 
impatient. Dawson and Celia looked at 
eachother in silence, both with a nameless 
dread at their hearts. 


“You must hide me somewhere, Celia, quick!” 
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“ Uncle,” whispered Celia, clasping her 
hands convulsively. 

“Don't tell him I’m here, Celia—for 
God’s sake, don’t tell him I’m here!” 
whispered back Dawson in sudden terror, 
for he felt sure something unusual must 
have happened to have kept, Jenner all 
this time, and had a vague feeling of 
danger to himself. 

All at once Celia took up a coal 
hammer, and smashed a piece out of the 
bottom of the box. Then, hastily slipping 

it over Dawson’s 
head, and piling 
up a few lumps on 
the top of it, she 
flew upstairs and 
opened the door. to 
Jenner. 

““ What 
world 


in the 
‘ave you 
been doing?” 
asked Jenner. 
“T’ve been knock- 
ing and knocking 
enough to wake 
the dead. Haven't 
you been to bed?” 
with a glance at 
her. 

* Yes,” answered 
the girl, “but I 
had a bad head- 
ache, and wanted 
a cup of tea, so I 
gotup. Iwas just 
going to light the 
fire.” 

“Was that you 
I heard down the 
cellar?” asked 
Jenner. He re- 
membered the 
little rumpus of the night before, and 
put down her white face and heavy eyes 
to that account. 

** Yes,” answered Celia, “1 was getting 
the sticks.” 

“ Ah, well, you sit down now, and I'll 
get the sticks and light up the fire,” said 
Jenner, who seemed in an unusually good 
temper, for him. Celia felt sick with 
terror, but she controlled herself with a 
supreme effort, and her ready woman's 
wit came to the rescue, 
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“There’s a parcel for you,” she said, 
pointing to a brown package; “it came 
soon after you went last night, and was 
to be given to you directly you came in.” 

“Oh!” said Jenner, with keen interest, 
taking it up and examining it critically, 

“ Who left it?” 

“* Some boy ; he didn’t leave his name.” 

And taking advantage of Jenner’s pre- 
occupied attention, she went down to 
the cellar, put some more lumps of coal 
round Dawson’s head, effectually hiding 
him, and picking up some sticks in her 
apron, reappeared just as Jenner had 
opened the parcel. 

“ Why, Celia,” he said in adisappointed 
tone, “this is only the black coat as I 
lent Saunderson to go to his brother’s 
funeral in. There’s two-and-six to pay— 
did he leave any money?” 

“No, he said he would see you Saturday 
night, and settle up.” 

“Saturday night,’ repeated Jenner 
reflectively. “Ah well—yes, that'll be 
all right. Oh, you’ve got the sticks ; 
give ‘em to me, I'll soon light it up.” 

And taking them out of her hand, he 
very soon had a good fire roaring up the 
chimney. It was long, very long ago 
since Celia had seen him in such a good 
temper—longer than she could remember, 
and she felt puzzled. If, as Dawson said, 
he and Jenner had been together in this 
affair, how was it that the one should be 
so bright while the other was in a damp, 
vault-like prison, half dead with guilt 
and terror? Glad as she was to see 
Jenner back again, the thought of Dawson 
hidden in the house oppressed her like a 
nightmare. 

As for Dawson himself, his feelings can 
perhaps better be imagined than described. 
Sitting in the damp, cold cellar, half 
smothered with coal dust, his reflections 
were anything but pleasant. He could 
hear everything that went on in the 
kitchen above, for the cellar door opened 
into it at the top of the rickety stairs, 


. and it was only fastened by a rough latch. 


He heard the sticks crackling sharp and 
merrily as they caught alight, heard 
Jenner tell Celia to make some coffee, 
and knew presently by the delicious 
smell that they were drinking hot coffee 
by a cheerful fire, while he was half 


perished and numbed with cold. That 
wasn’t the worst of it by a long way. 
He had robbed a house, murdered a man, 
and what had he got for it? Absolutely 
nothing; but had, instead, risked and lost 
everything, even his freedom. He cursed 
his folly bitterly for leaving the money in 
his other coat, for by doing that he had 
lost his one chance of getting away. With 
money there were many disguises he could 
have assumed, many ways in which he 
might haveeluded detection for somelittle 
time at least ; but without it he could do 
nothing at all. He had, too, by commit- 
ting the murder, lost his chance of getting 
the remainder of the money from Jenner, 
for he dared not face Jenner and tell him 
what he had done. He knew the man he 
had to deal with too well for that. As long 
as things went well, Jenner was right 
enough, but having no conscience, no 
scruples, and no honour, he was always 
ready to turn traitor or King’s evidence, 
to suit his own villainous ends, Moreover, 
his rage would be vindictive and bitter, 
and Dawson, a thorough craven at heart, 
shrank even from the thought of it. He 
thought, too, of his marriage. The wed- 
ding gown, the bridesmaids, the little 


~pages in white—of what use were they 


without a bridegroom? But above all 
there was always before him the face of 
Kenton, sometimes looking at him with 
reproachful eyes, and sometimes lying 
white and cold, and still—so very still. 
He closed his eyes, and tried to shut out 
the vision; but there it was, and there it 
stayed. 

It must be daylight now, for the light 
which came from the pavement above 
made quite a bright spot on the wall. 
Jenner and Celia seemed to be having 
breakfast, for mixed with the smell of 
coffee was that of fried bacon. He 
heard Jenner promise Celia a new 
dress by-and-bye, and wondered how 
much he had found the diamonds 
were worth? Perhaps more than three 
thousand pounds, perhaps thirty thousand 
even, for it was a fine necklace. That 
Jenner had had some exceptional good 
luck he was perfectly certain,and knowing 
that in all probability he himself would 
not benefit in any way, he ground his 
teeth in rage. 
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After a time Jenner, to Dawson’s in- 
tense satisfaction, declared his intention 
of going out, saying he should be back at 
one o'clock. 

Almost as soon as he was out of the 
door, Celia was down in the cellar witha 
cup of steaming coffee and some food, 
which Dawson took eagerly and thank- 
fully. He had by this time worked him- 
self up to such a state of nervousness 
that it was with the greatest difficulty 
he could hold the cup to his lips, and 
hungry and exhausted as he was, the very 
effort of swallowing seemed to choke him. 

Celia stood by, her heart aching with 
him in his trouble, but still glad to think 
and feel that she was able to do some- 
thing for him, and that he looked to her 
for help. 

“T must get away,” Dawson said, when 
he had finished. “I must get away some- 
where at once.” 

“ Where shall you go?” asked Celia 
with a bitter paimat her heart. 

“T don’t know, but you must disguise me 
somehow, Celia; you must—you must.” 

His voice ended with a wail of terror, 
for someone was hammering furiously at 
the front door. 

“It’s only the milkman,” answered 
Celia, a little irritably; for Dawson 
looked a very craven, with his livid face 
and shaking limbs, and no woman likes 
a cowardly man, least of all a man she 
has set upon a pedestal and cares for 
above all others. 

She left him for a moment to answer 
the door, while he wiped his damp face 
with his handkerchief. 

“Listen to me,” she said, when she 
returned. ‘“ The only way in which you 
can get away from this house and not be 
noticed is to dress up like a woman; so 
first of all you must shave off your mous- 
tache. Here is uncle’s razor and some 
warm water and soap. Quick!” 

For a moment Dawson hesitated, but 
knowing the importance and urgency of 
disguise even more than Celia, he soon 
obeyed. He was not nearly so handsome 
without his moustache, Celia thought 
sorrowfully; but then his safety was 
everything. 

A few minutes later Dawson stood 
dressed from head to foot in woman’s 


She led the way to the coal cellar. 


clothes,a wig covering his own abundant 
hair (for Jenner had endless articles of 
attire, which he bought up cheap and 
then let out or sold), a respectable-looking 
bonnet on the top of it—so completely 
disguised, that it would have been diffi- 


cult to recognise in the middle-class, 
comfortable-looking woman, Captain 
George Grimsby, alias Dawson. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. He 
had no money. In the hurry and con- 
fusion of dressing he had forgotten it. 

“It’s no use, Celia,” he said helplessly, 
“T must give it up. I haven’t got any 
money. Not a single farthing.” 

For the first time Celia’s face lost its 
hopeful; determined expression. 

“* What shall we do?” she asked, clasp- 
ing her hands together in despair. 
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Dawson said nothing, only looked at 
the girl beseechingly, imploringly, with 
a hunted, scared look, as though he 
already saw himself brought up on a 
charge of murder. The word seemed to 
stand out in blood-red letters, and mocked 
and jibed at him in insolent derision, 
while he already seemed to feel the rope 
round his neck. 

Quite suddenly Celia tore upstairs, and 
retugned in a few moments 
with a small packet. 

“Take it,’ she said 
breathlessly, holding it out 
tohim, “ There’s twenty 
pounds there, and that'll 
easy carry you through, I 
reckon.” 

“But, Celia,” began 
Dawson, astounded; for 
though twenty pounds 
was a small sum to him, 
it was, he knew, an enor- 
mous one forCelia to have. 
“ Jenner rz 

“It’s nothing to do with 
Jenner,” answered Celia 
feverishly, thrusting it into 
his hands. “It—it was 
given to me by a friend, 
and is honestly come by, 
so you've no call to be 
afraid,” and she leaned 
pantingly against the 
rickety cellar steps, which 
creaked mournfully as 
though in sympathy with 
their slight burden. 

“You are a good girl, 
Celia,” said Dawson, his 
face suddenly lighting up ; 
for this sum, small though 












have gone without a single thought of 
her. 

“Good-bye, Celia,” he said, trying to 
put his arms round her, but finding him- 
self a good deal impeded by his unnatural 
garments. ‘‘ Good-bye, and thank you so 
much for all you have done for me.” 

And stooping down, he implanted a 
hasty kiss on her forehead, for he was all 
anxiety to be off now. But the girl, 
throwing her arms round 
his neck, clung to him 
frantically, despairingly. 

“When shall I see you 
again?” she asked. 
“Don’t go without telling 
me when I shall see you 
again,” and there was a 
tearful sound in her voice, 
and a ring of bitter pain. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” he 
answered, trying to take 
her arms off; ‘but soon, 
I daresay. As soon as ever 
I am out of this mess, I 
shall come back. Good- 
bye, Celia; don’t keep me, 
there’s a good girl.” 

And he tried to free 
himself, but Celia still 
clung to him, her eyes still 
full of mute anguish, her 
breath coming and going 
painfully. 

“Let me go with you,” 
she whispered faintly. 
* Do let me go with you. 
I sha’n’t be able to endure 
my life after you have 
gone. And you may be in 
trouble — danger —and I 
shall not be near to help 


it was, meant much, very With a cup of steaming coffee. you. Let me come.” 


much to him. 

“ Which way had I better go out?” 

Celia’s eyes filled with tears, and her 
mouth quivered. 

“ Aren’t you going to say good-bye to 
me ?” she asked wistfully, her brave spirit 
suddenly failing at the thought of parting 
from him. 

“Of course I am,” he answered, although 
as a matter of fact his only thought then 
was for himself, and had it not been for 
Celia’s reminder, he, without doubt, would 


And there was a world 
of yearning and entreaty in her upturned 
face. Dawson swore under his breath, 
but knowing the ways of women, as he 
himself put it, tried a little diplomacy. 

“Don’t be silly, Celia,” he said gently, 
in what he had always found his most 
fascinating manner. “ You know I can’t 
bear to leave you, but your coming with 
me would spoil everything. We should 
be tracked at once. Besides, a man can 
go anywhere, a woman can’t.” 
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“But you are dressed as a woman,” 
Celia reminded him. 

Dawson had for the moment forgotten 
this, and hesitated, but only for a second. 

“Be a patient little woman, Celia,” 
he said, in the same gentle tone. “ And 
when this—this—trouble is all over, I 
will come back and marry you. I shall 
like to think you are safe and happy, 
when I am in trouble and—perhaps as 
you say—danger. If I want any help, I 
will write to you. Don’t forget me, and 
if you hear anyone is—after me—put 
them on another track. Once more, 
good-bye.” 

There was a passionate embrace, feigned 
on his part, real, terribly real on hers, and 
the next minute he was walking slowly, 
ponderously up the little street, after the 
manner of respectable, middle-aged 
women. Celia was sobbing miserably, 
her head bowed, her slender figure 
quivering with her sobs, all her brave 
spirit gone, and an aching nameless 
dread at her heart—a dread which she 
could neither understand nor define. 


XII. 


ADY BINCKES’ manservant had 
overslept himself, which, as he re- 
marked, was no wonder, seeing the 

way in which he was kept up at night. 

“ Well, hurry up, then,” said the cook, 
crossly. “ It’s bad enough to come down 
this time of day, without standing there 
gossiping about it. Run up with the 
gentlemen’s hot water first, or we shall 
have the bells all broken again. I never 
see anyone come up to you, Williams, for 
a dawdle.”’ 

Williams seemed to be in no way im- 
pressed or hurried by this speech, but 
yawning lazily, put both hands in his 
pockets, and gazed moodily into the 
kitchen. 

“] didn’t sleep a wink,” he went on. 
“T had the most awful dreams. I 
thought I was walking along the land- 
ing, and——” 

“Oh, get along with you, dreams and 
all,” retorted the cook, irritably. 
“ There’s no end to your tongue ; I can’t 
do nothing with a lot of boys messing 
round my kitchen.” 
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As she proceeded to rake out the ashes, 
thereby making a terrific dust, Williams 
took himself off to attend to his own 
duties. He rapped respectively at the 
doors of the male guests, and went in 
to draw up the blinds and announce the 
fact that it was eight o'clock. He had 
been in three bedrooms, when he came 
to George Grierson’s. After rapping and 
entering, as in the preceding ones, he was 
surprised to find Mr, Grierson already 
dressed, and suddenly remembered that 
an early breakfast had been ordered for 
him the night before, and that he— 
Williams—had forgotten to say anything 
about it. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” he said, 
hastily ; “ your breakfast will be ready in 
ten minutes.” 

“That will do,’ answered Grierson. 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Williams, 
hurrying off for the purpose of telling the 
cook, who might be able to have it ready 
in the allotted ten minutes, but who 
would not fail to rate him soundly for 
not having told her the previous evening. 

“* May just as well call the others first,” 
he muttered to himself, “ or I shall catch 
it both ways.” 

And the next door being Captain 
Grimsby’s, he had hardly knocked before 
he was drawing up the blind, and saying, 
“ Eight o’clock, sir,” as he turned to leave 
the room. 

Merciful God ! 
floor ? 

A still, motionless form lying stiffly 
with a white towel over its face and 
head, the purity of the linen marred by a 
deep crimson stain. What did it mean? 
For a second or two Williams stood per- 
fectly motionless from horror, his eyes 
dilated to their fullest extent, and a cold, 
creepy chill running down his back. 
Then with a yell of horror he flew out 
of the room, and entered George Grier- 
son’s, where he sank shivering and pant- 
ing into one of the chairs. 

“What are you doing? What do you 
mean?” asked Grierson, with calm 
dignity, turning round from the writing- 
table and looking over his spectacles at 
Williams with grave, reproving eyes. 

One glance, however, at the man’s 
ghastly livid face sufficed to tell him 


What was that on the 
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something was wrong, very wrong indeed, 
and laying down his pen, he waited 
patiently for what Williams might have 
to tell. 

“ Captain—Captain Grimsby,” gasped 
Williams, when he found his breath. 

“ Well, what about him ? ” asked Grier- 
son sharply. “Speak out, man. Don't 
sit there shivering like an idiot.” 

“Dead!” panted Williams. “Lying 
on the floor covered with blood!” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Grierson, 
getting up. “Don’t make a fuss about 
nothing. Come with me.” 

And he led the way into Grimsby’s 
room. Taking in all the details of the 
room with one glance of his keen eyes, 
the lawyer noticed the bed had not been 
slept in, although there was the impres- 
sion of some object having been on the 
outside of the clothes, and a general 
appearance of disorder. 

He went quietly over to the still form 
on the floor, followed by Williams, who 
had scarcely power to move his limbs. 
Lifting up the towel gently, Grierson 
disclosed the face of Kenton, calm and 
peaceful, and wearing just the resemblance 
of his old good-humoured expression even 
in death. There was an appalling black- 
ness on the top of his head, which made 
even Grierson shudder, although he was 
noted for his nerves of iron. 

“Poor boy! Poor boy!” he cried, 
with a curious tightness in his throat. 
He replaced the towel reverently, and 
turned to Williams, who looked perfectly 
green from fright. “It is Mr. Kenton,” 
he said quietly, all his habitual pro- 
fessional manner back again. “You 
must go out from here. Nothing must 
be touched until the police come.”’ 

He looked through the folding doors 
into the other room, and seeing it empty 
told Williams to find out whether Captain 
Grimsby was still in the house. Then 
having locked the door and taken the 
key, he became aware that Lady Binckes, 
in her dressing-gown, was coming towards 
him from her room, while from the 
different bedroom doors heads and 
shoulders were thrust forth in various 
stages of undress, the owners of them 
having been startled by Williams’ shriek. 

Lady Binckes, pale and startled, came 
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over to George Grierson. He was a very 
old friend of hers, and she had the most 
perfect confidence in him. 

“ What is it ?” she asked in a frightened 
whisper. ‘“ What has happened?” 

“There has been an accident, I am 
afraid, to young Kenton,” he answered 
quietly. “But don’t worry. If you 
will allow me, I will send for the 
doctor.” 

“ The doctor ?” repeated Lady Binckes. 
“Ts it serious, then?” 

George Grierson hesitated a moment. 
“Yes,” he said, “I am afraid it is serious 
—very serious.” 

Lady Binckes put one hand to her 
head, and looked at him beseechingly. 

“Don’t,” she implored. ‘ For heaven's 
sake, don’t say he is dying.” 

“ Not dying,” he said, “ but dead!” 

It was with the greatest difficulty he 
could form the words, for it seemed cruel 
to tell her so suddenly, and yet it would 
have been more cruel still to keep her in 
suspense. Lady Binckes answered not a 
word, but leaning against the wall, clasped 
her hands over her beating heart, and 
looked first at Grierson, and then slowly 
round at the others, who, on hearing his 
last words, had emerged from their rooms, 
totally regardless of their state of désha- 
bille, their shocked surprise and heartfelt 
sorrow at the death of the young soldier 
conquering mere personal feelings. 

* How did it happen? What was he 
doing ?” asked one of the men. 

Lady Binckes looked back at Grierson 
again. 

“1 don’t know,” he answered; but when 
she had removed her gaze from him, his 
lips formed the words, “ Foul play.” 

The men looked at one another silently, 
and then, as if by common impulse, asked 
suddenly : 

“Where's Grimsby ?” 

“Williams has just gone to look for 
him,” Grierson answered. Then, offering 
his arm to Lady Binckes, “ Let me take 
you back to your room,” he said quietly ; 
and without a word she allowed herself 
to be led away, and was met at the door 
by her maid, who had been with her all 
through her married life and had proved 
herself invaluable. 

“Oh, my lady!” she exclaimed, 
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startled by the look on her mistress’s 
face. ‘“ Don’t take it so to heart.” 

How that day passed Lady Binckes 
could never afterwards remember. It all 
seemed like some awful nightmare, from 
which she must surely awake presently. 
She had a confused recollection of the 
police and the doctor arriving simul- 
taneously ; 
that the first 
question the 
detective had 
asked was, 
whether any- 
thing had 
been missed ; 
of the dis- 
covery then 
of the loss of 
her jewel case 
and necklace, 
and of the 
presence of 
a thousand 
pounds in 
Captain 
Grimsby’s 
coat pocket ; 
that an in- 
quest had 
been held in 
the after- 
noon; that 
the coroner’s 
verdict point- 
ed to wilful 
murder, com- 
mitted by 
George 
Grimsby; 
that a war- 
rant had 
been issued 
for his appre- 
hension, and 
a reward of a 
hundred pounds had been offered to 
anyone who would give information 
that would lead to his discovery. It 
was a matter of surprise to many that 
Lady Binckes took the loss of her 
jewels so quietly; but then, as some- 
one sensibly remarked, what were the 
loss of a few jewels, though valuable 
ones, to the loss of a human life ?—a life, 
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Lifting up the towel gently, Grierson disclosed the face 
of Kenton. 
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too, that was full of fair promise and 
endless possibilities. 

Nothing, however, was heard of George 
Grimsby. The police were very busy, 
but appeared to make no progress what- 
ever. One or two valuable clues had 
been found, which, after being carefully 
followed up for some time, proved to be 
no clues at 
all, and the 
murderer re- 
mained at 
large. -That 
the discovery 
that she had 
had an in- 
famous im- 
postor and 
adventurer in 
her house as 
a guest and 
equal was a 
shock to Lady 
Binckes, goes 
without say- 
ing. It had, 
as a matter of 
fact, been a 
shock to all 
who had 
come into 
contact with 
him in any 
way. It was 
a curious 
thing, now, 
when every- 
thing had 
been found 
out, how 
many people 
came forward 
and professed 
to have had 
suspicions of 
him from the 
very first. They intimated that they had 
always mistrusted that false, insinuating 
air and manner, and many of them had 
remarked it to their respective confidants. 

Naturally no one felt the catastrophe 
more bitterly than the girl to whom he 
was to have been married. All brightness 
and all hope had gone out of her life, 
making it seem more grey and dreary 
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than it had ever been before, for her 
aunt did nothing to lighten her burden, 
but rather delighted to torment her by 
bitter and caustic remarks. 

Doris Bryant bore it all patiently and 
uncomplainingly, feeling too crushed and 
bewildered even to retort. Nature, how- 
ever, resented the repression by laying 
her on a bed of sickness, from which, 
after fighting all the anguish and misery 
over and over again in her fevered 
delirium, she at length got up, the very 
ghost of her former self, a joyous, light- 
hearted girl no longer, but a quiet, 
patient woman, who looked out on the 
world with sad, weary eyes, from which 
youth and hope had fled for ever. 

George Grierson was working night 
and day, straining every nerve to unravel 
the mystery of Grimsby’s personality ; for 
he had conceived grave suspicions that 
this was the very man he had been seek- 
ing for years, and it was a cruel mortifi- 
cation to him to think they had probably 
stayed in the same house, sat at the same 
table, and yet he had missed his quarry 
after all. 

This idea, however, had not taken a 
definite shape until about a week after 
the murder, and then his first thought 
was to go and see Jenner, or, better still, 
the girl who lived with him as his 
daughter. Women, he argued, could 
never keep a secret; only just question 
them in a cautious manner, and it was 
easy enough to worm it out of them. 
So, dressing himself in a shabby hat and 
overcoat, he sallied forth one day, deter- 
mined in his quiet, dogged way not to 
come back without having discovered 
something. And here we must leave him 
for a time, while we go back to Jenner. 

On the morning of the murder Jenner 
betook himself after breakfast to the 
lapidary’s, where he had already left the 
jewels, seeing them safely under lock and 
key. He had thought it safer to be seen 
in his own house as early as possible. 

After breakfast, Jenner had strolled 
leisurely up the street, speaking to one or 
two acquaintances on his way, making 
remarks on the weather, and reminding a 
few who tried to escape his hawk-like eye 
of the small accounts which were due to 
him. Then, after going through some 


more streets, some broad and clean, 
others, in close proximity, narrow and 
dirty, he suddenly turned into a kind of 
general shop. 

After a short time there emerged an 
old, old man, who walked with feeble 
and tottering steps, with the aid of a 
stick, stopping occasionally to cough a 
hard, racking cough which seemed to 
shake him from head to foot. It took 
him nearly an hour to reach his destina- 
tion, and then he seemed doubtful and 
uncertain where to find the house fer 
which he searched. 

A friendly woman, not over clean, who 
appeared to be bursting from her clothes 
in all directions, asked what he was 
looking for, and whether she could help 
him. He explained between his fits of 
coughing that he wanted a Mr. Gerald. 

“Oh, I knows,” answered the woman. 
“You come along o’ me. I'll show you.” 

And walking slowly byhis side she led 
him into a dark passage, where, after 
rapping noisily at one of the doors, she 
inquired, on its being opened, whether 
Mr. Gerald was in. 

The old woman who answered the door 
seemed to take the knocking asa personal 
injury to herself. 

“What yer want to hammer at the door 
like that for?” she asked sourly. “ Any- 
body’d think it was the Lord Mayor 
"imself at the very least.” 

“ Here’s an old gentleman as wants to 
see Mr. Gerald particular,” answered the 
young woman, in no wise put out by her 
rough welcome. “Is he in?” 

“Yes, he’s in,” was the curt answer, 
“ but he ain’t fit to see nobody. He's just 
had influenza, and he’s just about as weak 
as a new-born baby.” 

“T’m his uncle,” said the old man 
feebly, coughing again. 

“From America?” asked the old 
woman. 

“Te.” 

“Ah,” she said, thoughtfully, and with 
some surprise in her voice. “Then 
maybe he'll see you. You can come in 
for a minute.” 

“Thank you, very ” began the old 
man to his good-natured conductor; buta 
fit of coughing and the slamming of the 
door cut short his thanks abruptly. 
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The door had no sooner closed than 
the old man’s feebleness disappeared as 
if by magic, and taking off not only his 
beard and wig, but his eyebrows, and the 
big cloak, he proved to be no old man 
at all, but just Jenner himself. 

‘Now then,” he said sharply, “ look 
alive, or I shall have to get back. I've 
been a confounded time coming here in 
this rig-out.” 

The old woman gave a derisive grunt, 
and led the way into an inner room, 
where a sharp-featured Jewish man was 
sitting waiting. 

“Come on, Jenner,” he began irritably. 
“T’ve been waiting for the last , 

“ Oh, I know,” answered Jenner. ‘“ It’s 
one thing, though, to sit still and wait, 
and quite another to hobble slowly along 
the street until you are stiff and cramped, 
not to speak of wasting all that precious 
time.” 

“Ah, of course, you had to walk 
slowly,” said Gerald thoughtfully. “I 
had forgotten that. Got the key?” 

Jenner put his hand in his pocket, and 
drawing forth a small key, handed it to 
him. Gerald, getting up, unlocked a 
small iron safe, and took out Lady 
Binckes’ jewel case and necklace of 
black pearls. 

Jenner forgot all his fatigue and griev- 
ances; at the sight, and drawing a chair 
under him, settled himself comfortably to 
gaze at the jewels admiringly, and to 
discuss their price in a_ business-like 
manner. 

“TLet’s do this first,” 
pointing to the pearls. 

Gerald took the necklace in his long 
thin fingers, and felt it all over lovingly. 

“Good—eh?” exclaimed Jenner, 
watching the other man’s face atten- 
tively. 

“Good, yes, very good. Ve-e-ry good 
indeed,” answered Gerald slowly. 

“Well, how much? Make an offer of 
some kind.” 

Gerald turned the necklace over once 
more, looked at it thoughtfully, and shook 
his head. 

“Eh—what!” exclaimed Jenner in 
amazement. ‘“ Do you mean to say they 
are not good—not real ?”’ 

“No,” said Gerald, still fingering the 


he suggested, 


All hope had gone out of her life. 


stones with a tender caressing touch. 
“They are good and they are real, but 
they are no use to me—none whatever.” 

“Why?” gasped Jenner breathlessly. 

“Too risky by half. Stones like that 
are too rare, much too rare to be disposed 
of in my line,” and he passed them over 
to Jenner. 

“You mean you won't have them?” 
asked the latter, his jaw dropping from 
disappointment. 

“Not at any price,” was the answer ; 
and Jenner knew his man too well to 
argue the point. 

“ Well, let’s see the jewel case,” he said 
sulkily. “ You won’t refuse the diamonds, 
I suppose ?” 

“No, I never refuse diamonds of any 
kind,” Gerald answered decidedly; and 
the next moment the jewel case was open, 
and the diamonds flashing and gleaming 
in the morning sunlight. 

“There,” exclaimed Jenner, feasting 
his eyes upon them greedily, “ aren't they 
lovely?” 
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“Yes,” assented Gerald, but his tone 
was not nearly so enthusiastic as it had 
been over the pearls. ‘Nothing else, I 
see,” for besides the diamonds the case 
Was empty. 

“Ah, weil, never mind,” remarked 
Jenner. ‘“ The diamonds are the things.” 

Gerald took up the diamonds, looked 
at them, hesitated, looked at them again 
through a glass, and then 
taking up a small bottle, 
poured a single drop of 
the liquid on one of the 
stones. Then, putting 
down the glass, and the 
tiny bottle, he looked 
sarcastically at Jenner. 

“Well, you’ve made a 
nice mess of it this 
time,” he said disdain- 
fully. “The stones are 
not diamonds at all; 
nothing but paste, and 
not even worth the 
setting.” 


XIII. 


ENNER left the lapi- 
dary’s more dead 
than alive. He had 

run that risk, given away 
a thousand pounds, and 
for what? For a neck- 
lace of pearls which was 
too rare to be of any 
use or to turn to any 
account, and for a worth- 
less necklace of paste. 
Amid all his chagrin and 
disappointment he could 
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and bother. He would go home and 
write to Dawson, telling him to come 
round and see him to-night, without fail. 
He would probably come, expecting to 
receive the remaining five hundred 
pounds ; andoh! what a sell it would be 
for him; even if he did come, though, he 
reflected thoughtfully, he would not, of 
course, bring any money with him, and 
when he found he was 
not likely to get any 
more he would in all 
probability stick to what 
he had already. 

Jenner was in his worst 
and most vindictive 
mood, and it seemed 
only right and fitting to 
hear all the newsboys 
shouting in a sort of 
triumphant, fiendish tone, 
as though they took a 
savage delight in even 
speaking of it: 

“Murder! Horrible 
Mur-der! Horrible 
mur-der!” 

“Serve him right!” 
muttered Jenner under 
his breath. 

“Serve him right! 
Serve him jolly well 
right! Ionly wish I had 
been there to give him a 
hand, no matter who he 
was, poor devil!” He 
glanced casually at the 
glaring placards, and 
suddenly stopped. 

“Horrible murder! 


not help wondering,how- Jenney was in his worst and most An officer robs the house 


ever, why Lady Binckes 
had been so specially 
cateful of her diamonds. Could she have 
been ignorant that they were false? or 
had she gone through the farce of sending 
them to the bankers’ as a blind to her 
friends and acquaintances? It wasa great 
mystery, and seemed likely to remain so. 
But oh! to think he had given Dawson 
a whole thousand for nothing. He could, 
of course, get it back, or at any rate, part 
of it; but knowing Dawson as well as he 
did, he did not expect to get any of it 
returned without a vast deal of trouble 





vindictive mood, 


and murders another 
military gentleman. 
Great loss of diamonds!” 

Jenner fumbled hastily in his pocket 
for a penny, and taking the paper from 
the boy, thrust it carelessly into his coat 
pocket. Ht would not do to appear too 
eager to read it in the streets, he thought 
to himself, and although some dozens 
were doing so and making no pretence of 
hiding their interest, he preferred to be 
on the safe side. He was, nevertheless, in 
a very fever to see who it really was who 
had committed the murder. An awful, 
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horriblesuspicion hadseized him. Suppose 
—suppose? Bah! he would not suppose 
anything—he would find out soon enough. 
He took his way with long swift strides 
straight towards home. 

“Oh, that’s right,” said Celia, as he 
came in; “I was just wishing you’d come.” 

She spoke brightly, even cheerfully ; for 
was not Dawson safely out of the house— 
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news. It was headed: “ Horrible murder 
of an officer, and loss of jewels.” He read 
the account through to the very end, 
although the letters seemed to dance and 
leap before him in living streams of blood. 

So, things had turned out for the very 
worst—had turned out, in fact, as badly 
as it was possible for them to turn out. 
He had, naturally, contemplated that 


Celia’s heart seemed to stop suddenly, and she felt herself 
growing white. 


nay, more than that, out of danger? And 
besides, was he not coming back some 
day to make her his wife ? 

“T’m not ready for a minute,” said 
Jenner roughly, going straight upstairs. 
Celia took no notice, being well used to 
Jenner’s sudden changes of temper and 
mood, but sat down by the fire until it 
should please him to return. 

Meanwhile Jenner, turning over the 
paper hurriedly, at last came upon the 


contingency beforehand, but never in his 
gravest fears had he contemplated this. 
He remembered vaguely now Dawson 
telling him that someone—who was it he 
had said?—was sleeping next him with 
the door open, and—yes—he had seemed 
anxious, over-anxious for him, to get back. 

“Fool!” hissed Jenner, between his 
clenched teeth. ‘‘ Why did he let anyone 
sleep next him with the door open? A 
simple thing like that could have been 
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settled easily enough. Oh! only wait 
until I meet you again,” he added with 
an awful oath ; “I will soon make up to 
you for this!” and twisting the paper into 
a long wisp, he struck a match, and set 
fire to it, watching it until it had turned 
into a black mass which gave one or two 
final crackles before collapsing utterly. 

Then he went down to Celia. 

“ Come on, dish it up,” he said curtly, 
and sitting down at the table, began 
strumming impatiently with his knife and 
fork. 

He made no remark until half way 
through his dinner, and then said in a 
stern, curt manner, that spoke volumes: 

“Tf Dawson calls while I’m out, Celia, 
just keep him here till I come back—you 
understand ?” and he looked at her signi- 
ficantly. He felt quite sure in his own 
mind that Dawson was far enough off by 
this time, money and all; for the paper 
said, Captain Grimsby was missing, 
and_he would scarcely be likely to wait 
for the inquest, which was to take place 
that afternoon. 

Celia’s heart seemed to stop suddenly, 
and she felt herself going white to her 
very lips. 

“Yes,” she answered calmly. “Has he 
got in a mess? Is he ‘wanted’ for some- 
thing?” 

‘T just guess he is wanted forsomething, 
and no mistake,” Jenner said in a peculiar 
tone. “If he only gets lagged this time it 
means hanging, and no delay about it 
either.” 

Celia tried to speak, but found herself 
unable to utter a sound. 

“If he should turn up,” continued 
Jenner, not noticing the girl’s agitation, 
“don’t let him go till I’m back, that’s all, 
and then I shall have the extreme plea- 
sure of giving him in charge myself.” And 
he chuckled exultantly. 

“What has he done?” asked Celia, 
when she at length found her voice. 
Jenner hesitated. 

“1 don’t know, but I may as well tell 
you, as it’s such importance like,” he 
said, after a short pause, “and I know 
you're a gal as ¢an be trusted, Celia. 
* He’s dropping his voice to a 
whisper, “he’s murdered a man this 
morning—shot the top of’ his head off ! 
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And this isn't his first affair, I can tell 
you. Oh, he’s a beauty, he is! a beauty 
without paint.” And he quivered from 
head to foot with suppressed rage. 

Celia gave a bitter shriek, so full of 
horror and bitter anguish that Jenner 
was startled. 

“Now then,” he said roughly, taking 
her by the shoulder and giving her a 
roughshake. “ Let the whole neighbour- 
hood hear you, and you'll finish me 
altogether. I haven’t much chance as 
it is, thanks to that infernal fool. I might 
ha’ known,” he went on in disgust, “as 
you'd make some sickening fuss, being a 
woman. Don’t you let on, that’s all!” 

And snatching up his hat he went out, 
throwing back a parting injunction and 
warning to Celia, who, putting her hands 
to her head, wondered if she were really 
going mad. She felt sickened to the very 
soul by what she had heard. Could she 
really have kissed a murderer—a man 
whose hands were still reeking with the 
life-blood of a fellow creature ? 

Oh! surely, surely, it could not be true. 
Jenner would say anything, she knew, 
when he was put out, the truth having 
no weight with him whatever. It could 
not be that her brave, handsome lover 
had done this. No; she would never 
believe it; she would love and trust him, 
no matter what anyone thought or said 
against him; and a wave of pride and 
exultation swept through her heart at 
the knowledge that she had a right to 
trust him, a right to love him, and a 
right, if needs be, to take his part before 
the whole world; for— she was his 
promised wife. 

Celia had a shock nevertheless later 
on in the day, when she heard all the 
neighbours gossiping about some dreadful 
murder. 

She leaned out of one of the top win- 
dows and tried to catch what they were 
saying. 

“ Ah, an’ staying in the ’ouse like any 
gentleman. Don’t suppose he was a 
captain at all.” ‘Not he,” broke in 


another woman; “there’s a lot more 
villains and blackguards, though, among 
the gentry than there is amongst the poor 
class. But a murder in Montague Man- 
sions! My word! I reckon the other 
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folks’ll take their ’ook now; it'll be too 
common for ’em.” 

Montague Mansions. That was where 
Dawson had been living; and the girl 
strained her very ears in an agony to 
catch the next words they were saying. 

“What's his name?” asked a slatternly 
woman with interest. 

Ah! then it was not Dawson. And 
with a little sigh of rapture Celia shut 
the window and came in. Of course, 
that was why Jenner had thought Dawson 
must have been the murderer, because of 
its having happened in Montague Man- 
sions. It was curious, too, Dawson 
having got into some sort of trouble, 
as she knew only too well, that very 
morning, and he himself admitted that 
Jenner was mixed up init. Still, what- 
ever it was, it was not murder, and as 
Celia’s bringing up had been of the most 
lax description, she did not, I grieve to 
say, think much of any other shortcoming. 
She intended, notwithstanding, to men- 
tion casually to Jenner on his return, 
that a murder had been committed in 
Montague Mansions by a man called 
Grimsby. He would know then that he 
had made a mistake about Dawson, for 
the murders were not likely to happen 
at the same time and place. Alas! poor 
Celia. When Jenner arrived home that 
evening he was more like an animal than 
a human teing, for, by an evening 
paper he had gathered further particulars 
about last night’s work, and with it the 
damning fact that Dawson, to com- 
pletely finish a very clumsy piece of 
work, had left all the money behind him, 
and the notes would, of course, ulti- 
mately prove Jenner as his accomplice. 
His passion, when he had first discovered 
it, was something fearful. He was not, 
like Dawson, a coward, but having nerves 
of iron, and a disposition as stubborn as 
a bulldog’s, when he knew that discovery 
was indubitable, stayed where he was 
and drank to excess. 

How Celia lived through the wretched 
weary days that followed was always in 
after years a source of wonder to her. 
The details of the passionate scenes, 
brutal ill-treatment and hopeless sorrow 
of this girl are too heart-rending and 
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soul-sickening to particularise. By the 
end of a week Celia was like a very 
shadow of her former self, with dark 
heavy rings under her wistful eyes, and 
nerves strung up to such a pitch that 
every sound was an agony. Even the 
pain of parting from Dawson was over- 
whelmed by the present misery, and had 
it not been for one bright hope, which 
seemed to shine forth like a radiant light 
in the future, it is doubtful whether she 
could have borne so much. 

She was sitting, as she so often sat now, 
in a tired, dejected attitude, in front of 
the fire, when a knock, a timid and gentle 
one, too, made every nerve in her body 
quiver. Had it not been that she so 
dreaded the knock being repeated, she 
would have let the newcomer, whoever 
it was, go away again, for it had become 
quite an effort to move. 

“What is it ?” she asked wearily, and 
somewhat crossly opening the door. 

A woman with a shawl tied round her, 
supporting a baby in the Welsh fashion, 
looked at her beseechingly, as though 
imploring kind words, if nothing else. 

“I’m so sorry to tiouble you,” she 
began gently, and her tone and manner 
betokened a refinement sadly at variance 
with her shabby, unwomanly rags. “I’m 
so sorry to trouble you, but could you tell 
me if Mr. Park lives here?” 

“Park? No,” answered Celia, touched, 
she knew not why exactly, by the woman’s 
manner, and a peculiar affinity of sym- 
pathy with her. “I don’t know anyone 
of that name.” 

Something in Celia’s face inspired the 
woman with confidence, for after looking 
cautiously round, she said in a low tone: 

“Does anyone live here named 
Dawson?” 

Celia started. 

“T never heard the name,” she said 
stolidly. The woman gave a little 
depressing sigh. 

“Oh, dear, what shall I do!” she said 
hopelessly, and again that peculiar some- 
thing touched Celia. 

“Is he some relation of yours?” she 
asked kindly. 

“He is my husband,” answered the 
woman simply. 


THE END, 






























































F all men capable of writing at all, 
perhaps I am the most unfitted to 
write anything like a critical 

article on Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton. 

And the reason of this unfitness or 

incapacity is, that I can scarcely disagree 

with Mr. Chesterton on any subject 
whatever. I have read him for years, 
casually or carefully, according to the 
humour of the moment; or the state of 
the weather ; when I| was sad, when I was 
merry ; in the midst of London fogs, or 
sitting on a ledge of rock in the Mediter- 
ranean, my bare feet making bubbles in 
the waves; but in no humour did I find 
myself in a disposition to disagree with 
the conclusion arrived at, or capable of 
any other feeling than that of admiration 
for the methods by which the conclusion 
was reached. Only once—that is, from 

my point of view—have I known G. K. C. 

to be in the wrong, and that was when 

he sought in the wonderful resources of 
wit and knowledge at his command for 

a supply of arguments in favour of the 

killing and eating of animals. But on 

this point it is 1 who am the unconven- 
tional person and G. K. C. the ordinary 

Briton. And indeed he prides himself on 

being an ordinary man, and insinuates 

that if he possesses any distinction at all, 
it is physical rather than mental. He 
flings words up in the air like confetti 
and whistles them down in paradoxes ; 
but you and I, if we are to believe him in 
some of his moods, could do the same 
thing, the only difference being that he is 
a charlatan and must say out loudly 
what other people think in silence. Of 
course, anyone who knows his writings 
cannot agree with this estimate, said or 
insinuated, of his own powers. He often 
writes about common things, it is true, 
but never in a common manner. His 
subject may bear such an everyday title 
as “On Running After One’s Hat,” or 

“Woman,” or “ The Boy,” but before he 

has finished with it he will have driven 

at least one truth home to the mind of 
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GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 


By JOHN S. PURCELL. 










the reader and compelled him to see a 
mighty significance behind what had 
hitherto shown itself merely as some 
trivial phase of human nature. Indeed, 
Mr. Chesterton’s titles, happy as most of 
them seem when one has read through to 
the last paragraph, are mainly intended 
to deceive. The reader starts out in the 
belief that he is to be entertained by a 
comic interlude, but presently finds him- 
self involved in a profound philosophical 
exposition. Not that it seems profound 
by any means, for the style is as light 
and airy as a nursery-fhyme, but beneath 
the surface runs a deep current of thought 
of which the ripples are only the symp- 
toms. One of his essays, which he has 
evidently not deemed worthy of republi- 
cation, bears the title, ‘‘ The Riddle of the 
Ivy,” and this is how he begins to treat 
the subject :— 

“More than a month ago, when I was 
leaving London for a holiday, a friend 
walked into my flat in Battersea and 
found me surrounded with half-packed 
luggage. 

*** You seem to be off on your travels,’ 
he said. ‘Where are you going?’ 

“With a strap between my teeth | 
replied, ‘ To Battersea.’ 

“*The wit of your remark,’ he said, 
‘wholly escapes me.’ 

“*]T am going to Battersea,’ I repeated, 
‘to Battersea via Paris, Belfort, Heidel- 
berg and Frankfort.’ My remark con- 
tained no wit. It contained simply the 
truth. I am going to wander over the 
whole world until once more I find Bat- 
tersea. Somewhere in the seas of sun- 
set or of sunrise, somewhere in the ulti- 
mate archipelago of the earth, there is 
one little island which I wish to find— 
an island with low green hills and great 
white cliffs. Travellers tell me that it is 
called England (Scotch travellers tell me 
that it is called Britain), and there is a 
rumour that somewhere in the heart 
of it there is a beautiful place called 
Battersea.” 
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“<«T suppose it is unnecessary to tell 
you,’ said my friend, with an air of 
intellectual compassion, ‘that this is 
Battersea ?’ 

“*It is quite unnecessary,’ I said, ‘ and 
it is spiritually untrue. I cannot see any 
Battersea here ; I cannot see any London 
or any England. I cannot see that door. 
I cannot see that chair; because a cloud 
of sleep and custom has come across my 
eyes. The only way toget back to them 
is to go somewhere else ; and that is the 
real object of travel and the real pleasure 
of holidays. Do you suppose that I go 
to France in order to see France? Do 
you suppose that I go to Germany in 
order to see Germany? I shall enjoy 
them both; but it is not them that 1am 
seeking. I am seeking Battersea The 
whole object of travel is not to set foot 
on foreign lands ; it is at last to set foot 
on one’s own country as a foreign land. 
Now I warn you that this Gladstone bag 
is compact and heavy, and that if you 
utter that word “ paradox "I shall hurl it 
at your head. I did not make the world, 
and I did not make it paradoxical. It 
is not my fault, it is the truth, that the 


only way to go to England is to goaway 
from it.’ 

“But when after only a month’s travel- 
ling I did come back to England I was 
startled to find that I had told the exact 


truth. England did break on me at 
once beautifully new and beautifully old. 
To land at Dover is the right way to 
approach England (most things that are 
hackneyed are right), for then you see 
first the full, soft gardens of Kent, which 
are, perhaps, an exaggeration, but still a 
typical exaggeration, of the rich rusticity 
of England. As it happened also a 
fellow-traveller with whom I had fallen 
into conversation felt the same freshness, 
though for another cause. She was an 
American lady who had seen Europe, 
and had never yet seen England, and she 
expressed her enthusiasm in that simple 
and splendid way which is natural to 
Americans, who are the most idealistic 
people in the whole world. Their only 
danger is that the idealist can easily 
become the idolator. And the American 
has become so idealistic that he even 
idealises money. But (to quote a very 
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able writer of American short stories) 
that is another story.” 

So far so good. The American lady 
admires English ivy, and at last G. K. C. 
seems on the point of justifying his title, 
but presently a speech of Mr. Balfour 
intervenes and the ivy becomes the 
House of Lords. 

“In a cold, scientific sense, of course, 
Mr. Balfour knows that nearly all the 
lords who are not lords by accident are 
lords by bribery. He knows, and (as 
Mr. Belloc excellently said) everybody 
in Parliament knows, the very names of 
the peers who have purchased their peer- 
ages. But the glamour of comfort, the 
pleasure of reassuring himself and reas- 
suring others is too strong for this original 
knowledge; at last it fades from him, 
and he sincerely and earnestly calls on 
Englishmen to join with him in admir- 
ing an august and public-spirited senate, 
having wholly forgotten that the senate 
really consists of idiots whom he has 
himself despised and adventurers whom 
he has himself ennobled. 

“* Your ivy is so beautifully soft and 
thick,’ said the American lady, ‘it seems 
to cover almost everything. It must be 
the most poetical thing in England.’ 

“*Tt is very beautiful,’ I said, ‘and, 
as you say, it is very English. Charles 
Dickens, who was almost more English 
than England, wrote one of his rare 
poems about the beauty of ivy. Yes, by 
all means let us admire the ivy, so deep, 
so warm, so full of a genial gloom and 
a grotesque tenderness. Let us admire 
the ivy; and let us pray to God in His 
mercy that it may not kill the tree.’” 

Mr. Chesterton, though little over 
thirty years of age, has already an aston- 
ishing amount of work to his credit, but 
what is more significant he is himself the 
subject of a very excellent book (G. K. 
CHESTERTON: a Criticism) which has just 
been issued by Alston Rivers. The 
writer, who for the present at least keeps | 
back his name, is an ardent, if at times 
a discriminating, admirer of G. K. C., but 
on every page of his book he justifies the 
innovation, as it may be called, of writ- 
ing the biography of a man the greatest 
part-of whose life in the natural order of 
things is still to be lived. 





GILBERT Kk. 


Gilbert Chesterton was educated at 
St. Paul’s School, where he was distin- 
guished for an airy indifference towards 
the ordinary studies, but above all for an 
extraordinary absent-mindedness which 
must have been distinguished indeed in 
one so young. This latter attribute still 
clings to him, and his biographer, or 
critic, tells of his “calling on a publisher 
at the hour appointed for a meeting, 
and placing in the publisher’s own hands 
a letter explaining elaborately why he 
could not keep the appointment.” 

At the age of seventeen he left school, 
and, having a natural talent for drawing, 
took up the study of art quite seriously— 
at least for a time. Though he has 
shown, as in his illustrations to Mr. 
Belloc’s ‘Immanuel Burden,” that he is 
no mean draughtsman, it soon became 
clear to himself, and presently to all the 
world, that it was in the pursuit of letters 
he was to find his true vocation. Though 
he was fond of drawing, he liked writing 
poetry still better, and before anything 
like a finished picture had proceeded from 
his brush a volume of verse under the 
title of “The Wild Knight” was receiv- 
ing the friendly attention of the London 
critics. So little of the immature or 
amateur did this volume present that 
such a competent judge of poetry as Mr. 
James Douglas attributed it to John 
Davidson. 

Soon after this the familiar initials 
G. K. C. began to appear regularly in 
the Speaker, later still the full name could, 
as at the present day, be read every 
Saturday at the top of a sparkling 
column in the Daily News, and when 
death robbed the Illustrated London News 
of the sevices of Mr. Austin the one man 
in London who could more than fill his 
place, G. K. C., was called to the post. 
Since then he has become known to 
everyone except, perhaps, a few of those 
eccentric persons who do not yet know 
that a penny stamp will carry a letter to 
America and get it delivered there. Not 
very long ago in one of the cafés in the 
Strand | made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman, who asked me quite seriously, 
and with a puzzled air, if I had ever 
heard of a Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. I 
thought he was joking at first. But no. 
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To prove the absolute innocence of his 
question he showed me a portion of a 
private letter which spoke of “ my young 
friend, Gilbert Chesterton, who is making 
a name for himself in London.” At that 
time G. K. C. was already famous, and 
if I could have done it without appearing 
ridiculous, I should certainly have broken 
into a kind of rhapsody in praise of the 
many admirable qualities both of head 
and heart which have made him loved 
by thousands of people who have never 
seen him. Though, according to his 
biographer, he will sit for hours over a 
bumper of Burgundy in a certain wine 
bar in Fleet Street, and “ pour out torrents 
of conversation to anyone who happens 
to be about,” I, though an intermittent 
Fleet Streeter, am in the position, as far 
as I know, of never having set eyes on 
G. K. C. I should certainly know him if 
I saw him, and I will see him one of these 
days, even though I should have to haunt 
that wine bar for weeks and sit for days 
over successive bumpers of Burgundy. 
For those few who have not yet made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Chesterton’s work 


I would recommend a neat volume, “ All 
Things Considered,” which has just been 


issued by Messrs. Methuen & Co. It 
contains between thirty and forty of his 
lighter essays, each as happy in its way 
as the title which embraces the whole. 

With Irishmen Mr. Chesterton is an 
immense favourite, and very justly so, I 
think. There is probably not another 
Englishman alive who could enter into 
their feelings, or understand their 
character, ashe has done. Let me finish 
up this rather disjointed article by two 
extracts from a review of one of Katherine 
Tynan’s novels, written by Mr. Chesterton 
twelve months ago. These extracts, if 
they serve no other purpose, will help to 
show that the inability to place one’s self 
in the position of another, said by 
Newman and various other writers to 
be the greatest defect in the English 
character, is a failing from which Nature, 
which has so bountifully endowed him in 
other respects, has happily freed the 
author of “The Napoleon of Notting 
Hill.” 

“ Almost every Christian nation stands 
for something which it really loves more 
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‘than wealth, more even than welfare. 
Thus England submits to mess and failure 
for the sake of liberty. Thus France sub- 
mits to hardness for the sake of equality. 
Thus Germany submits to preposterous 
oppression for the sake of culture. But 
the glory of Ireland is greater than any 
of these because her ideal is more primary 
and human, and because her martyrdom 
is immeasurably more terrible. Ireland 
stands in Europe par excellence as the 
representative of patriotism. She is the 
nation among nations. Everywhere else 
patriotism may be a pose or a habit; 
with her it has to be a creed. For a 
creed means something that can be per- 
secuted.... What Mr. Chamberlain 
and such men cannot understand about 
the Irish, their impatience in discussion, 







ALKING in the park one day, we 
passed a woman, very elegantly 
dressed. 

She smiled at Dawson and said, “ How 
d’ye do?” passing on in a cloud of 
perfume. 

“It is Clara Raine,” said Dawson, “ the 
former friend of Baron Kropp; you know 
who I mean, the Baron Kropp, the million- 
aire, who died last year. I'll tell youa 
story about him—and her. 

“One morning the old Baron came to 
me and without ceremony said : 

“Ts it true, doctor, that there is iron 
in the blood ?’ 

“* It is true.’ 

“«Ah! I dida’t believe it. 
strange Nature is.’ 

“His lip was trembling. His eyes 
were nearly dead. He reflected for a 
moment, and then: 

‘“** There isn’t much, I suppose,’ he said 
—‘ not much?’ 

“* Well,’ I answered, ‘evidently not a 
mine.’ 

“* What do you mean by that?’ 


How 
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(From the French.) 
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their fierceness of doctrine, their careless- 
ness of opinion around them—all this is 
simply akin to aristocracy at its best, to 
the tradition of the man of honour. 
Anger, derisive laughter, interruption, a 
continual possibility of bodily tumult, 
these things Mr. Chamberlain would 
think vulgar. These things are simply 
the manners of a gentleman. I do not 
say they are immaculate on that account; 
it may be the influence of reading ‘ Her 
Ladyship,’ but I think there is too much 
aristocracy in Ireland. But we, at least, 
are in the worst position to judge of it, 
for as we are going on at present we are 
wandering further and further alike from 
aristocracy and democracy, from the 
manners of the gentleman, and from the 
morals of the citizen.” 





“*T mean that from the blood of a man 
one could not draw enough iron to build 
a second Eiffel Tower, for example.’ 

“* Yes, yes.’ And the old Baron nodded 
his head. 

“He added: ‘I did not ask so much 
asthat.’ Then, aftera short silence: ‘So 
you believe that one could extract a little, 
a very little iron, from my blood ?’ 

“*Why not?’ 

“ The Baron smiled, and asked: 

“*Do you think that there is also gold 
in my blood?’ 

“*No, I don’t. You are rather greedy, 
Baron. There is only gold in teeth— 
decayed ones.’ 

“* Ah, doctor,’ sighed the old man, ‘I 
have no longer any teeth. And if I had, 
and there was gold in them, it would only 
be foreign gold, gold which I should not 
have made myself, gold which would not 
be of my substance, in a word. So, to 


what good? And you are sure there is 
not gold in my blood ?’ 

‘** Sure.’ 

“The Baron sighed. ‘It is very annoy- 
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ing. I regret it. Because, you see, I 
should have preferred gold for my ring.’ 
After a time he continued: ‘ You don’t 
know how I love Clara Raine. I have 
given her houses, horses, jewels, every- 
thing. She has all that a woman can 
have or dream of. Well, I want to give 
her more still, to give her something that 
a woman has never had. Yes, I want to 
give her, in a word, all that is left of me, 
all my substance enclosed in a ring that 
the finest diamonds I can buy shall 
adorn. It matters little to me if I die. 
But shall I have enough blood for it?’ 

“* One does what one can,’ I said. 

“* Ah, Clara!’ he said, and he left me. 

The next day he went to a chemist of 
renown. 

“*T want you draw enough blood from 
my veins to extract thirty-five grammes 
of iron from it,’ he said. 

“<«Thirty-five grammes!’ said the 
chemist, who could not disguise his 
astonishment. 

**Ts it too much?’ 

*¢ Tt is much.’ 

“*T shall pay whatever you want.’ 

“* But,’ objected the chemist, ‘ you are 
old.’ 

“<If I was young,’ said the Baron, ‘I 
should not ask you this.’ 

“ At the end of two months the chemist 
had delivered to the Baron a small piece 
of iron. 

“*Tt only weighs thirty grammes,’ he 
said to him. 

““* How small it is,’ said the Baron, 
whose voice was no longer more than a 
breath, and whose face was white as a 
shroud. 

“* Ah,’ said the chemist, ‘ iron is heavy, 
and very little weighs.’ 


asked the Baron. 


“*How small! how small!’ And 
looking at the tiny piece of iron in his 
trembling fingers, the Baron sighed. ‘So 
that is all my substance! It is not very 
magnificent. And yet there is in this all 
the immensity of my love. How proud 
Clara will be to possess such a jewel—a 
jewel which cost a life. And how she 
will love me!’ 

“ He murmured the last words, having 
no longer any strength to speak loudly. 
‘It is quite small, and nevertheless there 
is not, there has never been on earth, 
either on the neck of a woman, or on her 
little finger, a jewel so great!’ 

“Some days after, the Baron was dying. 
Clara was by his bed, and she looked 
round the room with a tired look, a look 
which said, ‘The old man bores me—he 
never finishes dying. I wish I could go.’ 

“A servant brought a parcel. 

“*What is it?’ asked the Baron, 
breathlessly. 

“*Tt is the jewel, sir.’ 

“ At this word the dying man smiled, 
a light came into his eyes. 

“*Give it me. And, Clara, come here, 
and listen.’ 

“With an effort he opened the parcel, 
and, with a voice broken with the death- 
rattle, he said: 

“** Clara, look at this ring. 
see there is iron. 


What you 
It is iron which repre- 
sents all my blood. My veins have been 
opened to extract it. I have killed my- 
self that you might have this ring, a ring 
such as no woman has ever had. Are 
you pleased ?’ 

“Clara looked at the ring with astonish- 
ment, mingled with a little contempt, 
and said simply : 

“*T should have liked a watch better.’” 
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5 Y dear Jimmy,” she said, “ you 
are a very nice boy, and I’m 
very fond of you, of course ; but 

if your father won’t consent, what on 

earth is the use of our talking about it!” 

James Brennan, Esquire, only son of 
Sir Christopher Brennan of Brennan 
Court, Hants, struggled with his eye- 
glass, and was understood to mumble 
something to the effect of his having a 
couple of hundred a year of his own. 

Miss Belle Mercutio laughed. 

“ And do you suggest we should marry 
on two hundred a year? No, my Jim, 
you must ‘always find a sister in me,’ as 
they say in the comics. If I give up the 
stage at all it won’t be for love in a 
cottage, and bread and kisses. I am not 


that kind of girl, or perhaps I don’t care 
about you enongh. Anyhow, the prospect 
doesn’t attract me.” 

“TI love you,” said Jimmy. ‘“ I—I can’t 


live without you, Belle. 
me a little bit, do.” 

“Certainly, I like you very much. I— 
for goodness sake don’t look so woe- 
begone—l’d marry you to-morrow if it 
were possible; it isn’t—you must see it 
isn’t. How can I help that?” 

“People have married on a couple of 
hundred a year,” murmured Jim feebly. 

“ Ah, but I’m too selfish, too mercenary 
—what you please. Now finish your tea, 
dear boy, and say good-bye to me. The 
longer you look at it the less you'll like 
it, and the thing has got to be done.” 

“JT don’t want any tea.” He picked 
up his hat, and stood contemplating it 
ruefully. “If my father could be brought 
to consent ?” 

“ Belle Mercutio is yours. Perhaps 
you may contrive to persuade him. Now 
go away, or I'll never bow to you again 
—I’ve got to be at the agent’s at six, and 
I want to trim a hat, to fascinate him, 
before I go.” 

She held up her cheek, and he kissed 
it. After all they had not parted finally. 

No, she was not unmercenary. Even 
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Say you like 
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as her lover, he was bound to admit that 
in the case of Miss Mercutio the leaven of 
the practical was carried a shade too far. 
Not because she perceived the dangers of 
matrimony upon the very slender in- 
come h2 could boast apart from the 
parental allowance; oh no! But because 
—ah well, it was her life, no doubt, the 
struggle of it, that had caused her to 
place the pecuniary before the poetical 
with a persistence that jarred at times. 
He could not blame her; it was natural 
—and only a veneer, most probably, too. 
Under more favourable circumstances he 
would never have noticed the discordant 
note. 

They had met, these young people, at 
the rehearsals of the Macready Club, the 
distinguished amateur dramatic society 
of which James Brennan was so brilliant 
a member. The ladies who assisted were 
recruited from the professional ranks ; and 
six months ago Miss Mercutio had come, 
been seen, and conquered. 

Jimmy fell wildly in love with her at 
first sight, and, truth to tell, she had 
appeared at an earlier stage to recipro- 
cate his attentions more ardently than 
when it transpired he was to all intents 
and purposes dependent on Sir Chris- 
topher’s goodwill. Things had come to 
a crisis within the last few weeks, when 
Jimmy, who had become a constant 
visitor at the Bayswater lodgings, had 
made her a formal offer of marriage, and 
been refused. ‘To a secret marriage she 
vowed she would never agree, and as to 
obtaining his father’s sanction, the suitor 
was hopeless. 

Sir Christopher was quite the last man 
likely to smile on such a union. He re- 
garded his son as a boy, a callow youth, 
when he could be said to regard him at 
all. For the most part his observation 
was limited to his books, and his coins, 
and his ponderous MS. on which he 
worked in his library all day, and which, 
if it would never fulfil any other pur- 
pose, had at least served to provide a 





“If my father could be brought to consent ?” 
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The new amanuensis. 


lady-amanuensis with a weekly salary of 
thirty shillings for nearly as many years 
as Jimmy could recall. It was reported, 
with good-humoured exaggeration, that 
since the death of his wife (when Jimmy 
was in knickerbockers) his secretary was 
the only member of the opposite sex 
with whom the baronet had held a con- 
versation. But be this as it may, he was 
a lonely, gloomy, and ascetic personage, 
and James could no more imagine him- 
self going into his presence and talking 
about marrying an actress than he was 
able to conceive a simile. 

But he thought of something else as he 
lounged in his arm-chair in the club that 
night, and it came nearer to being an 
inspiration than was usual with James 
Brennan’s ideas. He thought he saw his 
way. 

The following afternoon he was in 
Miss Mercutio’s rooms again, and pro- 
ceeded to unbosom himself. 


“ Belle,” he said, “you had an appoint- 
ment at your agent’s yesterday. Have 
you settled an engagement?” 

She shook her head: “ No good.” 

“T am glad to hear it, because I have 
come to offer you one. I wonder if you 
can play the part. Look here, darling ; 
do you think if I worked things so that 
you were brought into daily contact 
with Sir Christopher, you could make a 
conquest of him?” 

“You mean make him consent to our 
marrying?” 

“I do—after he has taken to you, you 
see! Listen to my plan. He has a 
secretary ; | propose to make that secre- 
tary depart pro tem., and to send you to 
the house as her substitute. All you will 
have to do is to write from dictation. 
It will be very easy—dreadfully tedious 
—but easy as possible. Miss Wilkins— 
that’s the secretary —is elderly and 
frumpish. Need I point out what a 
delightful change the old gentleman will 
find her ‘cousin’! You will descend 
like a goddess from Olympus.” 

“T am to be her cousin, am I? 
how do you propose to manage it?” 

“ By raising the maiden lady’s salary 
a pound a week, and requiring nothing 
of her in exchange but a note for you to 
deliver when you present yourself, What 
do you say?” 

“It sounds rather fun, but I’m sure I 
don’t mind trying ; and Sir Christopher 
will pay me, too, I suppose ?” 

“Thirty bob a week is the ‘ pecuniary 
emolument,’ to quote Micawber the 
immortal.” 

“ Only thirty shillings! Why, I thought 
the old gentleman rolled in riches?” 

“ He does, but he likes to keep ’em to 
roll in. Thirty bob is the price, but 
remember the stakes you will be playing 
for.” 

“ Well,” she acknowledged, “it’s better 
than ‘resting,’ anyhow ; and, as you 
say, we stand to make something worth 
having out of the game. I don’t believe 
it will be any use, but I'll do it if you 
like.” 

“The preliminaries,” said Jimmy, 
“ will be effected this evening. Ill catch 
‘the Wilkins’ as she goes home, and 
put it to her. I'll be with you after 


And 
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breakfast, to let you hear the result. 
Give me a kiss, sweetheart, and cheer up. 
You will be Mrs. James Brennan yet, 
take my word for it.” 

And he repeated the assurance in the 
morning. Miss Wilkins had not proved 
averse to accepting £2 10s.a week, and 
indulging in two or three months’ holiday 
by the sea. She had written a charming 
and apologetic note, regretting that 
“family affairs of a private nature” 
would compel her to discontinue her 
duties at the baronet’s for some time ; 
to inconvenience him as little as possible, 
however, she ventured to introduce the 
bearer, her cousin, whom Sir Christopher 
would find highly capable and intelligent. 

“ Highly capable and intelligent one,” 
cried Jimmy, “ go in and win! I'll drive 
you to the corner of the street myself.” 

The cab was at the door, and half an 
hour later the applicant pulled the bell 
of the gaunt-looking mansion, and Jim, 
from the hansom, watched the door open 
and close. 

He waited a quarter of an hour, and 
she did not come out. He chuckled, and 
slapped his knee. “So far, so good,” he 
mused; “the ‘cousin’ has got the post, 
and the trumps are all in her own pretty 
littlehands. We'll have acouple of stalls 
somewhere to-night, and a supper at the 
Savoy on the strength of it. Bravo, 
Belle |” 

When they were driving to the theatre 
she told him all that had happened. Sir 
Christopher had been very disagree- 
able indeed at first, and she had feared 
he was going to send her away. But 
by degrees he thawed surprisingly, and 
had ended by being most courteous and 
genial. 

‘“* He doesn’t seem half a bad old buffer,” 
she said ; “and his sherry was At.” 

“Did he give you sherry?” exclaimed 
Jimmy ; “not—not with a yellow seal?” 

“T don’t know about the seal,” said 
Miss Mercutio, “ but it had a flavour that 
clung, and lasted, my boy, and the sand- 
wiches were foie gras.” 

“ Well, you’ve done the trick, and no 
mistake,” gasped her lover. 

Nor did her reports grow less encourag- 
ing as the weeks went by. Sir Christopher 
had complimented her on her “ quick 


“* Don't grieve, dear boy ; but ‘ buck up.’” 


appreciation”; Sir Christopher had de- 
clared she was an improvement on her 
predecessor ; Sir Christopher had said he 
really did not know what he should do 
without her. Jim was of the opinion 
that the time had come to confess the 
truth, but Miss Mercutio considered it 
would be premature just yet. 

When the masquerade had lasted three 
months, however, he began to feel that 
it should either have proved effectual 
or ineffectual after a trial so long as this, 
and he resolved to say as much to her 
definitely. That he never did was due 
to the fact that, at the moment he arrived 
at the decision, the servant came in with 
a telegram. The telegram was despatched 
from Dover, and ran :— 

“Your father and I were married this 
morning. He took to me so much, he 
was anxious to make the contract per- 
manent. Don’t grieve, dear boy; but 
* buck up.’—Stepmother.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 


EDINBURGH. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


HERE are many useful guide-books 
‘i which serve their purpose so 
admirably, that the hasty reader 

(who doubtless has formed the fatal 
habit of rushing to conclusions) may 
consider further literature upon the subject 
superfluous. As, however, these indis- 
pensable works of reference have been 
compiled apparently by patriotic Scottish 


NATIONAL 


residents, who have omitted various 
trivial matters which are of interest to 
the untravelled reader, the independent 
impressions of a Saxon stranger may 
prove, possibly, of some value to those 
who are in search of congenial winter 
quarters. At the same time, the guide- 
book has its uses. For it will be found 
to supply all the information which is 
purposely excluded from these pages! 


How to Get THERE. 


It must be admitted that the most 
satisfactory line by which to travel is 
the one which, in addition to being the 
quickest, passes through the most inte- 
resting towns and the most pleasing 
scenery. By leaving King’s Cross at ten 
o’clock in the morning, the contented 
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traveller, taking the East Coast route, 
reaches Edinburgh— “the modern 
Athen:,” as the poet idealises the ‘cold, 
grey metropolis of the North”—at a 
quarter past six. But if he prefers to 
make the most of the opportunity by 
stopping en route to visit the cathedrals 
of St. Albans, Peterborough, Lincoln, 
York, Ripon, and Durham, or to stay at 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


health-giving Harrogate, the Great 
Northern Railway cordially invites him 
todoso. One also passes Hatfield House, 
of which the cockney sentimentalist 
observed: “ ’Atfield, ’Atfield! There 
ain’t no place like ’ome!” Crowland 
Abbey, Fountains Abbey, and Alnwick 
Castle may be seen from the carriage 
window; and delightful stretches of 
country frequently await those who love 
Nature at her best. On leaving York, a 
city which is of the greatest historical 
interest, the journey—as far as Berwick— 
is over the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany’s system. One is thus enabled 
to make a halt at Northallerton, where 
the line branches off for Wensleydale, 
the prettiest Yorkshire dale imaginable, 
and to visit picturesque old Richmond, 
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Barnard Castle, the Cumberland Lakes, 
Alnwick Castle, Chillingham, with its 
wild cattle, immortalised by Cuthbert 
Bede in “ Verdant Green,” and a dozen 
other places of note. 


HEALTHY EDINBURGH. 


On arriving at Edinburgh, the first 
thing that strikes the observant Saxon 
is the healthy appearance of the porters ; 
in many cases Sandy’s complexion almost 
rivals his scarlet tie. Further investiga- 


tion reveals the fact that elderly ladies 
and venerable gentlemen briskly march 
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after health at Corstorphine—where, at 
a certain little dairy, the most delicious 
thick cream (cream which one can almost 
eat /) is to be had. The walk to Rest- 
and-be-thankful—a well-named haven— 
may be negotiated between breakfast and 
luncheon ; and a short railway journey 
and half an hour’s walk brings the health- 
giving Pentland Hills within hail of 
Edinburgh, Still nearer is Arthur’s Seat. 
But this suburban mountain, beyond 
affording an excellent panoramic view, 
is scarcely attractive. The dusty acres 
around its base form the parade ground 
of the Edinburgh volunteers, who on 
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ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL. 


along the streets at the standard rate of 
four miles an hour, and that the bracing 
winds (which are part and parcel of 
“auld Reekie”) have no terrors for 
the hardy Northerners. It, therefore, 
may be inferred that the atmospheric 
conditions of “ Ed‘nburry” are highly 
conducive to longevity. For the rest, at 
this time of the year there is a keenness 
in the air which is worth all the tonics 
in the chemist’s laboratory, while yellow 
fogs (which are one of London's many 
unattractive features) are practically un- 
known in this most agreeable town. It 
also may be noted that the surrounding 
country is unusually accessible. A few 
minutes’ railway journey lands the seeker 


Saturday afternoons swarm there in 
thousands. Far more satisfactory is the 
expedition by coach to Hawthornden and 
Roslin Chapel, and the omnibus drive 
to Newhaven—where the fishwives use 
vernacular expressions which are more 
picturesque than polite, and where strap- 
ping lassies with flaming hair and Hacken- 
schmidt-like arms serve “fish dinners.” 
"Tis partly owing to these jaunts that the 
Edinburgh people are hale and hearty 
at an age when the carefully-shawled 
Southerner takes the air in a bath-chair. 


Tue BuILpINGs. 
Though Edinburgh possesses its share 
of fine buildings, several of which even 
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merit the extravagant praise of guide- 
book chroniclers, its modern structures 


them are “ impossible ’—especially those 
which are erected by prosperous trades- 
men. One traces in their architecture 
and colour scheme the flamboyant ideas 
of the promoted bricklayer, who, with 
the hardihood which is born of extreme 
ignorance, acts as his own architect. But 
in art matters, Northern taste, alas! leaves 
something to be desired. Under these 
circumstances, the unattractiveness of 
certain Edinburgh buildings, several of 
which are to be found in Princes Street, 
is not altogether incomprehensible. As 
to the architecture of the Presbyterian 
churches, it sometimes “ gives one to 
think furiously.” 


THe CASTLE—AND Princes STREET. 


The castle dominates Edinburgh ; and 
Princes Street dominates therank, fashion, 
youth, and beauty of the town. The 
“frowning pile” (for further flowers of 
speech see the well-filled guide book) 
obtrudes itself upon one’s vision at every 
twist and turn. As the travelled-stained 
mountaineer breasts any of the hundred- 
and-one hills which lead from the southern 
part of Edinburgh to George Street, the 
castle looms large upon the horizon ; and 
wherever he goes in the “old town,” he 
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are no better than those which disfigure 
the streets of London, Frankly, some of 


. 


cannot escape the imposing sight. As to 
Princes Street, it is the Mecca of the 
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adolescent buck and .the happy hunting 
ground of all young misses who walk its 
length on the look-out for their acquain- 
tances. The woman who rejoices in the 
possession of a new hat peacocks up and 
down between the Caledonian and the 
Waverley Stations, pausing only to look 
at herself in the shop windows—and to 
accept the.envious congratulations of her 
friends ; and the Jess fortunate lass, whose 
wardrobe is in need of replenishing, “does 
Princes Street,” in order that, by taking 
stock of the furbelows and fal-lals on 
view, she may know what to order from 
the local Worth. A curious thing about 
this favoured thoroughfare is that one 
always sees the same men there. Those 
who were wont to “show” every morning 
a dozen years ago, are still en évidence. In 
the interim, inexorable Time has laid 
its hand upon them; their waistcoat 
measurements have increased, and many 
Edinburgh winters have given them a 
weather-beaten look which the elder 
Weller might have envied. But the 
bowler hats of these matured Lochinvars 
are cocked at the same rakish angle which 
was affected in the days when bowler hats 
were the mode, and their prancing step is 
as buoyant as ever. Long life to ’em! 
It may be added that Princes Street is 
said to have inspired a Scottish rhymester, 
upon whose shoulders the mantle of Burns 
has hardly fallen, to write the following 
lines in the vernacular :— 


‘*Ma feyther dee’d in Princes Street, 
An’ left me a’ his riches: 

A walkin’ stick wi'oot a heid, 
His Sunday pair o’ breeches! " 
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EDINBURGH SOCIETY. 

Edinburgh society is said “tae be verra 
exclusive, ye ken.” Like the immortal 
Laird of Cockpen, the leaders of the 
“Smart Set” are “‘prood”; and, unlike 
London hostesses, they very properly 
abstain from receiving the lower orders. 
But the presentable stranger, who is armed 
with proper credentials, will find the haut 
ton to be hospitality personified. For the 
rest, the Scotch—if a little “ dour”— 
possess a natural dignity and an amount 
of common-sense for which a large per- 
centage of English gentlefolk would be 
none the worse. They also are upright— 
and not too disagreeably downright ; and 
they can be depended upon to carry out 
an undertaking. 


Tue Prous Scor. 


The inhabitants of Edinburgh would 
have one know that they are a pious 
race—particularly on Sunday, when 
whistling in the street is accounted a most 
heinous offence, as the following lie will 
show. Recently an unsuspecting stranger, 
while waiting on the steps of his hotel one 
Sabbath morn for a cab, passed the time by 
softly whistling, “ Stop yer ticklin’ Jock,” 
choosing this horrible ditty out of compli- 
ment to the country. Upon his reaching 
the concluding bar, the vehicle arrived—to 
depart immediately. As the Jehu drove 
off he hurled the following Parthian shot 
over his shoulder: “A wullna’ drive a 
mon wha whustles on th’ Sawbuth.” * 


* The illustrations appearing herein are repro- 
duced by the courtesy of the Caledonian Rail- 





A TALE OF THE GREAT NOR’-WEST 
COAST HURDLE RACE. 


By ALFRED WILSON-BARRETT. 


HE funny thing about this story is 
TT that it istrue—partly. The main 
incident occurred at a nor’-west 
coast meeting some years ago; when 
“pulling,” “ringing in,” and unjust 
stewards were not yet abolished ; when 
still there existed such things as “stiff 
‘uns,” and you had to put the stewards, 
or at least a majority of them, not to 
mention the judge, on to a good thing if 
you had one running, otherwise you would 
not be sure you would win if you did win, 
if you understand what I mean. And, 
of course, as I say, it was all years ago. 

Two or three days before the Great 
Nor’-West Coast Hurdle Race was to be 
run, two stern-faced men set out on foot 
from Christchurch with a settled determi- 
nation to reach the coast, but with rather 
hazy ideas as to the lasting power of their 
shoe-leather, and their own ability to 
hump their swags over the rough, wild 
road before them. 

Larry Lee and “ Slogger ” Martin were 
oldtime pals. Larry,alittle man withsharp 
features and a keen, half humorous, half 
badgered look, furnished the brains of the 
syndicate ; Martin, commonly called the 
“Slogger,” was a big, heavy man with 
an expression that was stupidly boorish 
when it was not truculent. The two were 
fair examples of that motley throng of 
touts, disqualified jocks, speilers, etc., who 
form the lower ranks of the racing class, 
and were hail-fellow-well-met with most 
of their kind. Pe.haps, indeed, they had 
not yet crossed the borderland that 
divides the “battler” from the bird of 
prey; for Larry had seen better days. 
He had owned a good ’un before now, 
spent his money freely, and when he was 
down there was still here and there an 
owner or a jockey who couldn’t refuse to 
put him on to something good to keep 
him going from week to week. 

For some time previous to the date of 
_ this tale there had been a _ coolness 
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between Larry and Slogger Martin. The 
Slogger was the capitalist of the partner- 
ship in virtue of occasional notes remitted 
by a relative in the North Island; and 
Larry, in his quality of supplier of “ good 
things,” had slipped up badly once or 
twice lately. His information had been 
good, it is true ; the red-hot ’uns had been 
red-hot enough, but there had been others 
red-hot—the best laid schemes having a 
way of going awry—and the Slogger, dis- 
gusted at last, had spoken words which 
Larry declared he would stand from no 
one (adding mentally) no one without a 
note to halve, at all events. 

So they had parted, each going his own 
way, battling along, sometimes up, some- 
times down; never far up, often very low 
down ; until one day Larry had heard of 
the Slogger’s accession to fortune in the 
shape of a hundred-pound legacy; and 
exerting those powers of fascination he had 
always possessed over the sanguine nature 
of his old pal, and dazzling him with 
visions of unlimited wealth should the old 
firm once more join issue, he had persuaded 
him to undertake the present expedition, 
with the hundred pounds intact, to the 
nor’-west coast races; that meeting 
being par excellence a happy hunting 
ground of Larry’s, and the scene of many 
a former coup on his part. 

It was with a light heart that our friend 
found himself footing it by the Slogger’s 
side that day. The prospect of the long 
graft across the ranges that faced them, 
and the fact that the Slogger had kindly 
allowed him to carry his swag as well 
as Larry’s own, cast but a mild shadow 
over the brilliant prospect shed by the 
hundred notes rustling in the Slogger’s 
threadbare trousers. Visions of twenty 
aud thirty-pound dividends danced before 
his eyes. He knew two of the jockeys 
riding at the meeting, and there was one 
steward, at least, not averse to a quiet 
yarn with red Larry when not too many 
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eyes were about. - Altogether it seemed 
to Larry that the present occasion was to 
be the turning point of his career, and he 
impressed on himself, as they padded 
along, that this time he must play it up 
for all the Slogger was worth, and sink 
or swim to all eternity. 
x * * * 

The great day had arrived. ‘The first 
three races were over, and despair was 
already reigning in the hearts of our un- 
happy syndicate. It had been a morning 
of disasters. The downfall had com- 
menced with the first race, when the 
Slogger, to Larry’s disgust, had insisted 
on backing his own fancy; neither of 
them having any information. The 
Slogger’s horse had won by a short head, 
but there had been a protest, and a meet- 
ing of stewards had soon exposed the 
fact that the majority of them had 
backed the second horse. The protest 
was sustained (this was years ago), and 
this sad miscarriage of justice had cost 
the syndicate fifteen pounds. 

In the second event Larry had his tip 
straight from the owner, It was a hurdle 
race, and all the runners were dead for a 
gelding called Radical. Radical was 
paying about ten pounds, and nothing 
but breaking his neck could stop him. 
This, however, he did at the second 
hurdle, and the syndicate’s hopes fell 
with him. Meanwhile there was a 
hurried consultation between the 1e- 
maining stiff ’uns, who were unprepared 
for such an event, a disagreement, and 
subsequently a good finish between four, 
in which exciting event, however, our 
friends took no interest. 

In the third number the Slogger, who 
had been loading up freely, got out of 
hand, and plunged heavily on a clumsily- 
built half-draught-looking mare, averring 
that at all events its neck was too thick 
to break. Larry managed to squeeze a 
fiver out of him, and put it on a horse 
one of his friends the jockeys was riding. 
This steed won and paid {1 55., while 
the Slogger’s horse fell away, beaten five 
furlongs from home. The distance was 
six furlongs. 

Result for the syndicate, so far, 25s. 
won and £65 lost. 

The Slogger was sulky, and Larry, 
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finding life blank and the world a weary 
desert, sat down and pondered hard. 
The next flutter must see the crisis of 
their fate, for it was the great hurdle 
race, the last event in which it would be 
possible to get any information. Larry 
had seen his friend the steward, but his 
advices, though good in their way, had 
failed at a critical point. 

It was a two-mile hurdle race, and 
there were ten starters. To all intents 
and purposes, however, eight of these ten 
might as well have been elephants — 
they couldn’t win, and they wouldn’t if 
they could. Perambulator by Bicycle— 
Accident, was a very soft thing for this. 
It had, indeed, seemed to be all over, bar 
shouting, when there had suddenly ap- 
peared on the course the ninth horse, 
whom no one knew anything about. 
This “rift in the lute” was a long- 


legged chestnut, ridden by a boy, and 
coming from some up-country farm. It 
was true it had never been seen out before, 
and its breeding was apparently uncer- 
tain ; while old Perambulator, in addition 
to being a real good battler, had shown 
something extra good for this race, though 


he was admittedly short of work. Still, 
Larry had lost the elasticity of the morn- 
ing, and there was a look on the Slogger’s 
face that Larry did not like, and which 
made him approach his pal in an un- 
wontedly gracious manner when he had 
at length made up his mind. 

“Slogger, old buck,” he said humbly, 
but ingratiatingly, “ this is the go of the 
day. I’ve just seen Hereward, and he 
tells me there’s only one in it.”’ 

“*If he don’t break his neck, like Radical, 
I suppose,” sneered the Slogger viciously. 

‘“* He’s never fallen in his life,” asserted 
Larry eagerly, trying to speak with con- 
fidence with the Slogger’s eagle eye, a 
little dimmed by drink, fixed sternly on 
him. “ He’s been tried to do it with the 
weight in 3.50.” 

“Wot’s the bottom weight here?” 
asked the Slogger, ponderingly, fingering 
his notes. “ l’ve never heard of the brute. 
Mother’s Darling ; what a name!” 

Larry hesitated. Mother’s Darling 
was the chestnut—the only one, bar Per- 
ambulator, not known (to the initiated) 
to be “ stiff.” 
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However, the time for caution had gone 
by. Perambulator was paying already 
only ten pounds, and would certainly not 
see half that price. If the syndicate put 
on all its remaining wealth, at a four 
pound dividend, say, that would be £140, 
£40 clear on the day, bar expenses. Well, 
that was not bad—but supposing Peram- 
bulator did not win; suppose the un- 
expected arrived again—Larry looked at 
the Slogger’s frowning face, and shivered 
like a dog on a wet sack. The Slogger 
was apt to turn very nasty when upset, 
and Larry was a small man. 

However, he had been in tight places 
before. It might almost be said he had 
spent his life in them, and he pulled 
himself together. 

“Oh, that’s some farmer’s hack or 
other,” he said confidently. ‘ There isn’t 
a ticket on it on the machine ; we'll go a 
buster on old Pram. Give me all you've 
got, and I'll shove it on, and another 
couple with Ben the bookie, who won't 
refuse me, though I am in queer street.” 

The Slogger was fingering the notes 
dubiously, and still hesitating, when a 
thick-set little man in cap and colours 
made his way to the rails. 

It was Jim White, an old pal of Larry’s, 
and the best rider at his weight in the 
colony, but one whose reputation had 
suffered of late years through the in-and- 
out running of his mounts on various 
occasions. However, Jim was up on 
Perambulator this time, and for once 
there was a certainty of a run for the 
money, for Jim was on his mount in 
more senses than one. 

“It’s all right,” he whispered, leaning 
down to the rails, “get the stuff on. 
I’ve just had a yarn with the kid on the 
chestnut. He tells me he hasn’t a hope 
—the colt makes a noise, and couldn’t 
stay the distance. I’ve got £50 on Per- 
ambulator myself. He'll pay over five 
notes. Look sharp”; and Jim cantered 
off. 

Larry turned in high spirits to the 
Slogger, who was standing aside, his eyes 
goggling with astonishment at Larry’s 
familiarity with a crack jockey, and also 
at the superiority of his information. 

“For the Lord’s sake get to the 
machines,” he gasped to Larry; “ you'll 
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be too late if you don’t” ; and shoving the 
remainder of the hundred into Larry’s 
eager hands, he pushed him towards the 
“ tote.” 

Larry dived through the crowd joy- 
fully ; the only obstacle to fortune was 
removed, and here was he with nearly 
£40 to put on the only “ trier” in a field 
of ten. Surely virtue was indeed its own 
reward. 

His wonderful luck had given him such 
an appearance of general well-being that 
he managed to get three pounds instead 
of two “on the nod” with Ben, in addi- 
tion to the machine money, and, returning, 
he dragged the Slogger to a good position 
by the rails under the judge’s box, feeling 
that all was for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile the race had commenced. 
Two of the stiff ’uns had contrived to get 
badly left at the post, but the rest had got 
well away together, and were sweeping 
down stride for stride on to the first 
hurdle. Jim White, who held a good 
position on the rails, cast a satisfied glance 
at his field, as he slipped along, old 
Perambulator going free and well beneath 
him. Jim felt very comfortable. Like 
Larry, he had been having a bad time of it 
lately, though, of course, he had not been 
reduced to Larry’s hopeless state. Still, 
this win meant a good deal tohim. The 
owner had put him on a bit, and he stood 
to win a large stake ofhisown. It wasa 
long time since he had had such a chance 
of doing a stroke. He felt that old 
Pram. was well enough to beat the 
field under any circumstances, while as it 
was—well, Jim smiled as they reached the 
first hurdle ; for at this point two of the 
runners refused, to the great apparent 
disgust of their riders, who applied the 
stick unmercifully while their horses’ heads 
were turned away from the jump; and a 
third, a bit too clever, or meaning to do 
the thing thoroughly while he was about 
it, fell heavily and rolled away under the 
rails. 

Arriving at the next jump another horse 
ran out, and old Perambulator, spurting 
gently, took a clean lead of a couple of 
lengths, going well within himself. 
Atthe end of the first mile it lay between 











Jim and another ; but what was the other ? 
Jim could hear the quick thud of flying 
hoofs behind him on the rails, and he 
listened with all his ears. Something 
was coming up, coming fast. 

“T hope this blighter, whoever he is, 
won't overdo it,” he thought to himself. 
“Old Pram.’s about doing all he knows 
now, and this fool is gaining on us.” 

Still the quick patter, patter drew 
nearer, and as Jim took a hasty glance 
over his shoulder, a chestnut head with 
a white blaze stole up to Perambu- 
lator’s tail—up to his girth, up to his 
withers—up to his neck, and Mother’s 
Darling was racing with him side by 
side. 

Jim turned his head to look at the white, 
impassive face of the boy, who was driving 
the chestnut along, to all appearances 
quite at his ease. 

“ Why, you little diseased lump of india- 
rubber,” he growled, edging Perambulator 
a little closer to the boy, what might you 
imagine you are up to? Anyone would 
think you were going to win the blessed 
race.” 

“T am,” said the boy quietly. Jim 
gazed at him speechless, his knees almost 
relaxing their grip of his horse’s sides. 
“Why, you little squirt,” he groaned, 
“you said you hadn't a hope ; you told me 
you weren’t meant, and the chestnut made 
a noise.” 

“So it does,” said the boy calmly, 
“when it sneezes. And it may be lame, 
and ringboned, and in foal, too, perhaps, 
but it’s going to win.” 

Jim turned the colour of an over-ripe 
plum. This was terrible. Only half a 
mile from home, Mother’s Darling hold- 
ing Perambulator beat, and this little 
reptile laughing openly at him—him, Jim 
White ! 

“* Look here, my lad,” he said, mastering 
his rage, and endeavouring to put on a 
fatherly tone of voice. “You are green 
yet, and you don’t know your business.” 
Here he stopped, mentally reviewing the 
progress of the race up to that point. 
“You are young,” he corrected hurriedly. 
“You see, we’ve settled this little affair 
among ourselves for Perambulator. If 
we jockeys, we old experienced jockeys, 
were to round on each other like this, why 
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what a rotten state of things that would 
be to be sure; whatever would become of 
racing? You must just fall back a bit, 
my lad, and let me go on; and perhaps 
some day I'll give you a lift, if you show 
yourself worthy of it.” 

“If you don’t go a bit faster than this,” 
remarked the boy calmly, as he neatly 
flew a hurdle, “I'll have to leave you.” 

The tears stood in Jim’s eyes, and his 
legs began to tremble. 

“Who's horse is 
falteringly. 

“ Father’s,” said the boy. 

“ And what’s he got on?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“A horse that could win the Grand 
National Hurdles, and nothing on it, my 
boy; your father must be a fool. 
What do you stand to win?” 

“Nothing,” replied the boy calmly. 

“ Well, you must be a bigger fool than 
your father...” And yet the boy did 
not seem a fool either. 

‘It’s mother,” continued the youth. 
“Father’s promised her the stakes when 
we win!” 

“When we win!’’ Yes, there was not 
much doubt about it. Bar an earthquake, 
Mother’s Darling would win; Jim’s 
experienced eye had grasped that fact 
long ago. 

“Ten pounds to lose,” he groaned. 

The boy shook his head, and, shaking 
his reins a trifle, the chestnut shot ahead 
a length. 

Jim drove his spurs into Perambulator, 
and with an effort the old horse recovered 
the length. 

“ Twenty,” he cried, breathlessly. Still 
the boy shook his head, and the last 
hurdle swung into view. The two horses 
were now going at a terrific rate, but 
Perambulator was faltering,and Jim knew 
it was all up. 

“ Forty quid,” he gasped. Still no sign 
from the boy. 

“ Fifty.” 

The youth’s pale face flushed at last, 
and he half turned in his saddle, regard- 
less of the steward’s stand. “ Fair do’s,” 
he said. “I know a good ‘un I can buy 
for that.” 

“It’s a go,” cried Jim, looking up re- 
lieved, when suddenly his heart leapt to 
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that?” he asked 
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his mouth. The bargaining had been 
carried on under difficulties, and Jim, 
engrossed as he had been in watching 
his companion’s face, had not seen the 
last hurdle until they were close upon it. 
When he at length got hold of Peram- 
bulator’s head, it was too late. The 
youth, with what seemed superhuman 
skill, had got his mount round, and was 
taking it back gently for another try. 
Old Pram., completely done, with neither 
the time nor the inclination to rise at the 
jump, breasted it, crashed through, and 
fell heavily. 

A shout went up from the stand when 
the incident was seen, but the syndicate 
maintained a ghastlysilence. Larry and 
his pal had watched with beating hearts 
the progress of the race. Larry’s arm 
had got round Slogger’s neck in the 
excitement of the moment, and the pres- 
sure as the horses neared home was 
causing the Slogger’s eyes to bulge from 
his head. When Perambulator came 
down, he released himself quickly from 
the embarrassing embrace, and turned 
on Larry with raised fists. The crowd 
was thick, and there was no chance 
of escape by flight; but Larry’s eyes 
wandered to the course, and he gave a 
shriek. 

“No,” hecried eagerly. “ Look; Jim’s 
squared the kid, and he’s refused again. 
Jim’ll be up yet. 

It was true. The boy, faithful to 
his bargain, had managed to get his 
spirited mount to baulk for the second 
time, and the chestnut, excited by this 
unusual behaviour on the part of his rider, 
was backing and plunging in a way 
that would have unseated most people, 
and made the question of his eventually 
taking the jump a very problematical 
one. 

The brief pause gave Larry’s active 
wits time to act. “Come along, boys,” 
he cried to the crowd around him; “lift 
the old chap up, and he’ll win yet. The 
chestnut’ll never take the jump.” 

A dozen voices responded to the call, 
and, with a cheer and a rush, as many 
figures darted under the rails, making 
their way to the spot to where Jim was 
already beginning to drag himself pain- 
fully from under Perambulator, who, on 


his part, gave no sign of life save an 
occasional flick of tail or hoof. 

It was a struggle; but at last, witha 
shove and a hoist, the old horse was on 
his feet, and Jim, dazed and reeling, 
planted in the saddle. Poor Peram- 
bulator, quite knocked out, had still the 
sense left to put one leg before the other ; 
the chestnut backed furiously further and 
further from the hurdle; willing fingers 
grasped Jim’s legs and held the old horse’s 
head up, while a dozen eager hands and 
shoulders shoved at the back. Slowly 
the small procession wound its way down 
the straight. 

No one on the stand had backed 
Mother’s Darling, and few Perambu- 
lator ; still,each found partisans, and the 
groaning and cheering from the crowd 
grew furious. 

Larry’s heart was beating fast with 
anxiety, and the perspiration poured 
down his face as he shoved at old 
Perambulator’s stern, and the volunteers 
assisted with renewed vigour as_ the 
judge’s box drew near. Suddenly there 
was a sound of splintering- timber, and a 
thud of hoofs on the turf behind; the 
boy, unable to delay Mother’s Darling 
longer, or fearing the stewards at the 
last moment, had put his horse at the 
hurdle for good. He had cleared it with 
a struggle, breaking the top bar, and was 
now charging rapidly down on the devoted 
little band. 

“Push, boys,” cried Larry wildly; 
“push like hell!” 

The volunteers, seeing only a dozen 
yards between themselves and eternal 
glory, responded nobly to the appeal. 
Then there was a cheer, an enormous 
concentrated shove—too much behind, 
and not enough in front—a stagger, and 
the old horse toppled slowly head over 
heels, dragging with him in his downfall 
his little band of “supporters.” Larry 
had a momentary vision of legs, horse- 
hair, and struggling; Mother’s Darling 
flashed by, and the race for the Nor’- 
West Stakes was over. 

* * * * 

The next moment Larry felt the 
Slogger’s heavy hand on his arm, and 
quailed as he gazed upwards. The look 
Larry did not like was on his pale, heavy 
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face, and in his hand the Slogger held 
Jim White’s strong whalebone whip. 

“ Now,” said the Slogger, with tremen- 
dous emphasis. 

Larry, caught in a vice-like grip, and 
quite resourceless, nevertheless still battled 
to the end. 

“We pushed,” he gasped, eyeing the 
poised whip tremblingly. “We did 
push.” 


“Pushed,” ejaculated the Slogger, 
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scathingly; “why couldn’t you carry 
them?” 
* * * © 
That night, in a howling sou’-wester, 
two figures set out wearily from Hokitika. 
One (the smaller one) wore no coat or 
waistcoat, and carried two swags. The 


other (the larger one) wore two coats, 
and bore in his hand a strong whalebone 
whip, a little damaged. 

Requiescat in pace, Larry Lee. 








MILTON’S 


HALFONT ST. GILES, this quiet 
old-world village, lies away in a 
small smiling valley at the foot of 

the last spur of the Chiltern Hills, and is 
fairly surrounded by cherry-tree orchards 
and broad meadows. The hills rise all 
round with well wooded slopes, and seem 
to shut out the 
noise and bustle of 
the .world, and if 
it were not for the 
many pilgrims who 
come to see Mil- 
ton’s Cottage, 
would probably 
remain for months 
at a time without 
any strangers to 
trouble its peaceful 
beauty. 

We approach 
Chalfont from 
high ground and 
through pretty 
lanes that meander 
up hill and down 
dale, and afford us 
many peeps of 
picturesque red- 


bricked farm 
houses, and of 
handsome houses 


surrounded by 
park-like demesnes, 
till, reaching the 
last deep descent, we pass the “ Phea- 
sants Inn” on the Amersham Road, 
and continuing our descent under some 
splendid beech trees that almost meet 
overhead, we find ourselves on the village 
green, with the little river Misbourne 
flowing by. 

It is a wide, open space, and the old 
timbered houses of the village street, the 
inn and the church in the background, 
form a pretty picture, which is reflected 
in the clear waters of the Misbourne. 

Chalfont St. Giles is an old-world 
place, and is mentioned in Doomsday 
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Book as “Celfunte.” The name may 
perhaps be derived from “Chald” or 
“Cald,” meaning cold, and “funt,” 
fountain or spring, and so would easily 
become Chaldfont, and from this has in 
course of time and clipping easily come 
to Chalfont, Giles’ Chalfont as we find 
it called, and a 
neighbouring  vil- 
lage is Chalfont 
St. Peter. 

On the left of 
the green is the 
chief inn of the 
place, called “ The 
Merlin’s Cave”; 
this is a modern 
building, but we 
are told that the 
sign of the Merlin’s 
Cave has existed 
here for ages, and 
tradition points the 
origin of the name 
to a cave in a field 
hard by, which is 
said to have been 
inhabited by a 
wizard, Then 
come three quaint 
old timbered 
houses, which were 
formerly alms- 
houses, and we are 
actually in the vil- 
lage street. On the left of the street we 
are at once struck by a very old lych-gate, 
which, framed in oak, is built into an 
archway which goes under one of the old 
houses straight into the churchyard, giving 
us a view of the handsome Norman church 
dedicated to St. Giles. The lych-gate, a 
feature in so many old English church- 
yards, derives its name from the German 
word Leiche (a corpse), for under the 
shelter of its roof was a place to rest the 
coffin, while waiting for the priest to 
advance to receive the funeral procession. 
This old gate turned on a pivot, and the 
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pulley wheel is still to be seen that was 


used for this purpose. The churchyard is 
picturesque and forms a pretty setting 
for the fine old church, which is built of 
flintstones and chalk, and shows plain 
traces of its antiquity, especially the 
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tower. The church has had many addi- 
tions at different periods and the chancel 
is undoubtedly early English. In the 
nave, the original square Norman bases 
are left to the pillars, but the capitals are 
of much later date. The walls of the 
church were originally frescoed, and some 
of these frescoes are still visible, and in 
fairly good preservation. One of them 
represents a female figure offering a docu- 
ment, with a seal attached, to the Virgin 
Mary, probably representing some gift or 
donation to the church by the pious lady. 
There is another of the Virgin Mary 
releasing a soul from purgatory. These 
frescoes are thought to be thirteenth cen- 
tury work, and the handling of the subject 
has much naiveté, purgatory being repre- 
sented in the usual realistic, medieval 
fashion, by a carefully painted black 
oven with each brick faithfully repre- 
sented, and the figure is being literally 
drawn out of the oven. The colours are 
still quite bright and clear. ‘There are 
other paintings of later date, one of which 
is thought to represent the daughter of 
Herodias dancing before Herod, as one 
figure is conveying the head ina charger, 
while the other is represented dancing, 
the figure supported on the hands with 
her feet in the air. This curious attitude 
for depicting dancing is often found in 
fourteenth century work, being the actual 
manner of Eastern dancing in the days 
of Herod. Fragments of texts can still 
be seen, written right across these frescoes. 

These scripture texts were ordered to 
be written on church walls by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1564. The church is dis- 
appointing in its entire lack of old stained 
glass, but this was no doubt caused by 
Cromwell's troops, who were encamped 
near Aylesbury, and the cannon balls of 
these iconoclasts have been found em- 
bedded in the old oak roof, and from 
their position must have come straight 
through the east window. The new 
vestry is entirely wainscoted with the old 
oak taken from the fittings of the ringing 
chamber of the tower and some of the 
old pews. Some of the old carved seats 
of medizval times are still preserved. 
The stoup for holy water is still in position 
in the chamber under the tower, and the 
old alms-box and the cover of the font 
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in oak are Jacobean work. The old 
square stone font is Norman, and was 
restored by Mr. Street, who replaced the 
four small shafts from a copy of a broken 
one that was found near the spot. 

We ascend the steep stone winding 
stairs of the tower, which are in places 
much worn from the many feet that have 
gone up and down during the centuries, 
and soon find ourselves standing on the 
great beams in the bell tower, through 
the open spaces of which we see the 
bells, big and small; and the old curfew 
bell is still hanging near the window- 
slit, from which we have a lovely vista of 
trees and hills. On the other side is 
rather a _ curiosity—a small window 
which looks across the church to the 
east end, and enabled the ringer to see 
when the priest elevated the Host so as 
to ring the Sanctus bell, and we hear 
that this ancient custom is still preserved 
in the church, as the bell is rung at the 
conclusion of the celebration. Our guide, 
who has brought us up to the tower, is 
very proud of his bells, and is one of the 
ringers. We hear many tales about the 
bells, and of some terrible accidents that 


have happened to some of the ringers 
who have become entangled with the 
ropes and suddenly swung aloft to the 
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roof of the bell-chamber. 
bells is this incription :— 


On one of the 


“* Tho’ I am small, I will 
Be heard among you all.” 
R. C. fecit. a.p. 1742. 


The bells are tolled on the death of a 
parishioner—three times four for a man, 
three times three for a woman, and for a 
child another bell is used. The bell is 
then tolled for half an hour; but the 
custom of ringing out the age of the 
deceased in sharp, quick strokes, which 
pertains in the west of England, does not 
seem to exist here. 

There is a touching inscription on the 
north wall of the church :— 

“Underneath this place lies interred 
Katherine, ye 2nd dau. of Anthony Rad- 
clyffe, Esqr., of this parish. She departed 
this transitory life, June 7th, 1660, aged 
21 years, 6 months, 3 days.” 


‘‘From thy quick death conclude we must, 
The fairest flowers are gathered first.” 


In the church there is the following, 
on an old tombstone, to one Timothy 
Lovell, 1728 :— 


“Italy and Spain, Germany and France, 
Have been on earth my weary dance, 
So that I own ye grave’s my greatest friend, 
That to my travels all has put an end.” 
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Timothy Lovell was acourier in the days 
of Queen Anne. 

We continue our walk to the end of 
the street, and the last house on the left 
is Milton’s cottage. 

This is the only existing house in which 
Milton lived; and here in. this quiet 
village he found a refuge during the time 
of the Great Plague, leaving his house in 
Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields, and living 
for a year or more at Chalfont, whence he 
returned again to London in March, 1666. 

A young Quaker, Thomas Ellwood, 
who wrote his own life, and was for 
some time a pupil and reader to Milton, 
has left us an account of Milton’s coming 
to Chalfont in July, 1665. He writes :— 
“Some little time before I went to Ayles- 
bury prison, my quondam master, Milton, 
desired me to take a house for him in the 
neighbourhood where I dwelt, that he 
might go out of the city, for the safety 
of himself and his family, the pestilence 
then growing hot in London. I tooka 
pretty box for him in Giles Chalfont, a 
mile from me, of which I gave him 
notice,” 

Milton was at this time at the height of 
his fame, but had been totally blind since 
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1652, and seems to have suffered much 
neglect, after his second wife’s death, 
from his daughters, who were avowedly 
tired of reading aloud to him in foreign 
languages which they did not understand, 
and eventually left their father’s house to 
earn their own living by embroidering, 
probably resenting the presence of their 
young step-mother. Milton’s third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshull, was twenty-five years 
old, and is described as a well-educated 
woman, pious, and good tempered, and 
competent to act as readerand amanuensis 
to Milton, and with her Milton seems to 
have lived very happily. We like to 
picture them in the low-roofed cottage 
in the quiet village, leading a tranquil, 
happy life, Milton dictating to his wife 
or some friend, or listening to her playing 
and singing, or playing himself, or during 
the long summer days sitting in his little 
garden, rejoicing in the scent of his flowers, 
and all the homely sounds of village life. 

The greatest interest attached to the 
place will always, however, be that here 
“Paradise Lost” was either finished or 
brought as a just completed manuscript, 
for Ellwood tells us that, on returning 
to his home after suffering imprisonment 
for being a Quaker, he hastened to visit 
Milton at the cottage, when he was given 
the manuscript of “Paradise Lost” to 
read, and describes the incident thus :— 

“ After I had with best attention read 
it through I made him another visit, and 
returned him his book, with due acknow- 
ledgment of the favour he had done me 
in communicating it to me. He asked 
me how I liked it and what I thought of 
it, which I modestly but freely told him, 
and after some further discourse about 
it, I pleasantly said to him, ‘Thou hast 
said much here of “ Paradise Lost,” but 
what hast thou to say of “ Paradise 
Found”? He made me no answer, but 
sat some time in a muse, then broke off 
that discourse and fell upon another 
subject.” 

When the Plague was over and Milton 
had returned to his London. house, Ell- 
wood again visits him, and gives us the 
sequel of the talk in the cottage at 
Chalfont. He says :— 

“ Milton showed me his second poem, 
called ‘Paradise Regained,’ and in a 
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pleasant tone said to me, ‘ This is owing 
to you, for you put it into my head by 
the question you put to me at Chalfont, 
which before I had not thought of.’” 
The quiet tone of this poem, so different 
to the storm and stress of its great pre- 
cursor, may be fitly associated with the 
idyllic quiet of the little village, where 
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list, and it is now in the hands of three 
trustees, and is maintained as a museum 
of Miltoniana. 

A little beyond the village, up the hill, 
we take a farewell view of Chalfont. 
The cottage is in the foreground nestling 
among fruit trees and backed up by the 
old houses of the village, and the church 
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no doubt the germ™and movement of it 
were thought out. 

We find many American cousins pil- 
grimaging to the cottage, and there was 
even an attempt made to buy it and 
remove it to America. 

The house was at one time much 
neglected, but it was purchased in 1887, 
Queen Victoria heading the subscription 


tower stands boldly out against the large 
trees. The old curfew bell is still hanging 
in the tower, and as we stand among the 
lengthening shadows at the end of a 
glorious day, we think how often Milton 
must have heard it ringing out over the 
meadows and woods and red-tiled roofs 
of his chosen retreat in this Buckingham- 
shire village. 
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By A. NOBLE, 


HIS is the story of a girl, and a very 
good girl. Pretty, too, but with a 
temper. Not that I object to a girl 

having a temper, but she must keep it 
within bounds. That is to say, she must 
rule the temper, not the temper rule her. 
Nevertheless, it was Kitty’s temper that 
married her to Bob Daubeny. 

Kitty lived with her sister, Mrs. Tom 
Fulton, as sweet a little woman as you'll 
find in all Manchester—Cheetham way, 
or the other side. But Kitty made her 
life a burden to her. On an average she 
disturbed the peace of the household at 
least once in every twenty-four hours. 
It was very sad. At last Tom Fulton 
spoke to her on the subject. It was in 


the morning, and after he had “ delivered 
his soul,” he went down to his office, 
feeling pleased with himself, and at peace 
with Kitty and the world. 

“It was a disagreeable thing to do,” 
he thought, “but now Kitty will see 


things as they are and we shall have 
peace.” He was right there, but it was 
the peace of the desert. This he did not 
know then. Just as he reached his office, 
he was stopped by a big, brown-visaged, 
tawny-bearded man, who put both hands 
on his shoulders, and shook him, exclaim- 
ing as he did so: 

“Why, it’s old Tom Fulton, as ’m a 
sinner!” 

“Of course it is. 
spring from?” 

“ The other side.” 

“New Zealand?” 

“Yes, New Zealand. I’ve made half 
my pile, and now I’ve come back for a 
wife.” 

“A wife?” 

“Yes. I want one, English born and 
bred.” 

“ How long are you going to stay?” 

“ Well, I reckon to stay about a month.” 

“Do you expect to get a wife in a 
month?” 

“T must, or go back without.” 

“Have you any introductions? 
you know anyone in Manchester ?” 


But where did you 


Do 


“Not a soul. I look upon it as a 
special piece of luck to have tumbled on 
you in this way.” 

“I’m very glad to see you. I shall 
never forget your kindness to me out in 
Christchurch.” 

“Kindness be bothered ! 
you getting on? Married?” 

“Very much. Two children.” 

“Wife got any sisters?” 

“One. What are you driving at?” 

“I wish you'd introduce me to the 
sister. You always had a nice taste in 
girls.” 

“Thanks,” said Fulton, drily. “Still, 
I don’t see why you want to be introduced 
to my wife’s sister.” 

“Dense! Didn't I tell you I wanted a 
wife?” 

“Oh! You think Kitty might suit 
you? Much obliged, I'm sure.” 

“Certain of it. I only hope I may suit 
her,” said the New Zealander, frankly. 

Tom Fulton considered. He knew 
Daubeny to be a thoroughly good fellow, 
and well-to-do. Of course, he didn’t 
think him good enough for his own 
particular belongings of the family per- 
suasion. Still, Kitty might do worse ; and 
what a relief that would be to get the 
small volcano comfortably settled! All 
he said, however, was: 

“ This is my office ; call for me at four 
o'clock, and we'll go home together.” 

“ That’s equal to saying ‘ You may try 
your level best,’”’ said the other. “All 
right, I'll be here to the minute,” and, 
taking careful note of the place, he walked 
away. 

Punctually at four he turned up again. 
Tom asked him what he had been doing 
all day. 

“Oh, I’ve been looking round. I’ve 
just come from the railway station. I like 
to watch the people. I noticed a lovely 
girl there just now! Seemed in distress ; 
not crying, you know, but awfully sad. 
She got a ticket for London.” 

“Poor thing!” said Tom, laughing at 
his earnestness; “I wonder you didn’t 
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follow her. She might have proved the 
wife you are wanting!” 

“If I hadn’t been coming home with 
you I believe I should have gone to 
London right away.” 

When they got home, Tom’s wife met 
him in the hall. Bob Daubeny approved 
of her, and wondered if her sister was 
like her. He hadn’t the chance of seeing, 
for the sister wasn’t at home. They 
wandered about Tom’s pretty garden 
before dinner. The month was June, 
and the afternoon was charming. Mrs. 
Fulton was a little surprised but was 
not uneasy at her sister’s absence. But 
presently the maid brought out a note 
which she handed to her mistress. 

“ Kitty!” she exclaimed, and with a 
hasty excuse to Bob she opened it. “Oh, 
Tom, Kitty has gone to London!” 

Tom took the note out of her hand. 
In it Kitty said she knew they would be 
glad to get rid of her, so she was going 
to London to stay with Nurse Rydon, 
and when she was settled she would 
write for her clothes. In a postscript she 
magnanimously added: “Tell Tom I 
forgive him”! 

“That's kind,” ejaculated Tom. Still, 


both he and his wife felt annoyed at the 


gitl’s foolish prank. , They briefly ex- 
plained to Daubeny what had happened, 
Tom adding, “ She’s a good girl, but has 
a vile temper.” 

** What is she like ?”” asked Bob. 

“That’s her photo, taken last week,” 
and Mrs. Fulton took one from the 
mantelshelf ; “she is wearing those very 
clothes to-day.” 

Daubeny took it. Where had he seen 
that sweet face before? Of course; yes. 
It was the girl at the station. He held 
it in his hand, loth to put it down. 

“What is Nurse Rydon’s address?” 
asked Tom. 

“T don’t know; Kitty is the one who 
corresponds with her.” 

“Well, she’s of age; she must do as 
she likes ; she’ll be sure towrite. It’s no 
use making a scandal about it,” Tom 
jerked out. 

Daubeny rose. He had suddenly re- 
membered that he had a pressing appoint- 
ment, which he had forgotten when 
accepting Tom’s invitation. Tom and 
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his wife demurred a little, but allowed 
him to depart, not noticing that he took 
Kitty’s photo with him. No sooner was 
he outside than he jumped intoan empty 
hansom that was crawling along. 

“Drive as hard as you can to the 
station; I must catch the express.” 

Cabby whipped up his horse and was 
there two minutes before the express 
started. Daubeny gave him double fare, 
rushed into the station, bought a railway 
guide, took his ticket, and jumped into 
the train just as it was off—express to 
Derby. 

“ Now,” thought he, “ I must consider.” 

He was alone in the compartment, so 
he lit a pipe and turned over the leaves 
of his Bradshaw. Presently he gave a 
shout. “ Well, if this isn’t lovely!” he 
exclaimed. “She changes at Derby, and 
waits for this very train to go on to 
London. What luck!” 

At Derby he jumped out; the train 
stopped there for ten minutes before 
going on; thence it was a slow train to 
London. He walked up and down the 
platform ; presently he espied Kitty get 
into a carriage where there was already 
seated an old lady. He put his umbrella 
and Bradshaw in the opposite seat to the 
one she had taken, and stood outside 
waiting for the train to start. Standing 
there he saw a quiet-looking man walk 
the whole length of the platform, keenly 
looking into each compartment as he 
passed. 

“Rum go!” he thought; “I suppose 
somebody’s wanted.” 

He took his seat, and looking out of the 
window, saw the stranger swing himself 
into the guard’s van as the train started. 

After he had made himself comfortable, 
he surveyed his companions. Then he 
pulled the photograph out of his pocket, 
and looked at it behind the leaves of his 
Bradshaw. Certainly it was Kitty who 
sat opposite him. Not nearly so saucy 
a looking Kitty as the one in the photo, 
though. Evidently she had begun to 
repent. 

II. 

HEN the party had travelled some 
way from Derby in silence, the 
old lady made a few remarks to 

Kitty about the speed of the train, the 
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weather, etc., but Kitty did not answer 
her at any length. 

At the first stoppage the strange man 
again strolled down the platform. 

“TI wonder who that man is looking 
for?” said the old lady. “I noticed him 
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“Some young woman, I believe, who 
has run away from home,” replied Bob, 
mendaciously, shooting a glance at Kitty 
as he spoke. He fancied she turned pale. 

“What’ll happen if he finds her?” 
asked the old lady. 


Certainly it was Kitty who sat opposite. 


at Derby. He looked in all the carriages 
there, and before the train came in he 
was wandering in and out among the 
people as if he wanted someone.” 

“He does, ma’am; he’s.a detective,” 
said Bob, coolly. 

“T wonder who he wants! ” 


“Oh, he’ll probably let her go on in 
the train to London; then he’ll take her 
in custody, and send her back with a 
policeman to-morrow morning.” 

“But what will they do with her all 
night ?” 

“Lock her up in one of the prisons, 
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New Bailey or somewhere,” said Bob, 
with a grand and impressive vagueness. 

“Oh!” The old lady asked no more 
questions. 
sat well back in her seat. Much to Bob’s 
delight, at the next station the old lady 
got out. This time, as the detective 
passed the window, Kitty positively shook 
with fear. 

When the train was well on its way 
again, Bob opened his paper and appeared 
absorbed in its contents. Asa matter of 
fact he was thinking what he should do 
next. “If she’d only speak it would be 
plain sailing enough, but I can’t be such 
a cad as to begin myself,” he thought, 
and he stole a glance at Kitty as he 
turned his paper. “ Poor little beggar— 
how wretched she looks. I wish she’d 
speak.” 

As if in answer to his thoughts, a quiet 
little voice said : 

“IT beg your pardon, but could you tell 
me the time we reach London?” 

Bob looked at his Bradshaw. “We 
are due at five minutes to twelve,” he 
answered, politely. 

“ |—I was interested in what you were 
saying about—about that young woman. 
Do you think they would allow her to go 
home without a policeman if she pro- 
mised to do so at once?” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Bob, gravely. 
“You see, she couldn’t get home to-night 
if she tried, and they couldn’t tell she 
wouldn’t give them the slip to-morrow.” 

“T don’t think she would,” stammered 
Kitty. “Do you think the detective is 
certain she is in the train?” 

“‘T shouldn’t think he was quite certain, 
but I should think he was pretty sure,” 
replied Bob, meaningly. 

Kitty looked frightened — terribly 
frightened. She was young and in- 
experienced, consequently she believed 
every word Bob said, which in the end 
was lucky for her—Bob being Bob, and 
she being Kitty. 

After a bit he invented a few more 
fables, and delivered himself of them in 
this wise : 

“TI think if she had a friend to help 
her she might get out at the next station. 
But she would want a friend, because 
the detective would be sure to stop and 
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Kitty looked squelched, and 






question any young woman getting 
outalone.” Kitty gasped! Dead silence 
for three minutes. Bob resumed cheer- 
fully: “ Each station we pass makes it 
easier for the detective, because there are 
fewer people for him to keep his eye on. 
He knows she got in the train at Derby.” 

A little despairing cry from Kitty ! 

“Ts there anything the matter?” asked 
Bob, gently. 

But poor Kitty couldn’t answer. She 
was only just able to keep from crying. 
Bob was distressed ; he felt he had gone 
too far, and was almost tempted to tell 
her it was all a hoax. But he didn’t. 
Instead, he asked if he could do anything 
to help her. Kitty raised her eyes and 
looked at him. He returned the look 
with one of such genuine good faith, that 
Kitty was satisfied, and said persuasively : 

“T only want you to do this: Get out 
of the train with me at the next station, 
and just speak to me as we get on the 
platform ; call me—er—Polly, you know, 
and then leave me.” Bob smiled an im- 
perceptible smile beneath his moustache. 
Kitty went on, “If you will do this for 
me, I shall be so grateful.” 

Without replying he took up his 
Bradshaw, and saw that if they got out 
at the next station they could catch a 
train that would take them back to 
Manchester in the early morning. 

“If you are the young lady for whom 
the detective is looking,” he replied at 
last with a fine show of reluctance, “ it is 
rather a risky thing for me to help you to 
escape.” 

“T know,” she said meekly; “and if 
you are afraid, I’ll try what I can do by 
myself.” There was the tiniest suspicion 
of scorn in her tone. 

They were stopping at the station 
before Bob had time to reply. 

“Here we are!” said he, seizing her 
hand-bag and helping her out. In a 
moment the train went on, and they were 
alone on the platform. She went into 
the waiting-room very much relieved that 
no one had interfered with her. Bob got 
himself a glass of sherry and smoked a 
cigar. Then he thought he would see 
how Kitty was going on. 

“Shall I take her a glass of wine and 
something to eat,”” he asked of himself. 
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And then he answered, “Certainly not! 
If I do, when she has eaten and drunk, 
she'll probably pluck up spirit and defy 
me. I must get her to confess, and then 
we'll see. Besides”—with a shade of 
compunction—“ there’s nothing really to 
prevent her getting food if she is hungry.” 

There was no one in the waiting-room 
except Kitty. Bob went up to her, and 
speaking almost paternally said : 

“It would be a great 
relief to my mind if 
you will tell me what 
you have done.” 

Kitty thought about 

it. He certainly was 
older than she—quite 
ten years—and at 
twenty-onea girl thinks 
more about ten years 
than she does at forty- 
one. Perhaps it would 
be better to tell him. 
If she didn’t he might 
think worse of her than 
she deserved. So she 
told him all about it, 
and how she had re- 
solved to run away. 
Bob listened gravely. 
He shook his head and 
said: 

“You must have a 
vile temper.” 

“IT koow I have. 

That’s exactly what 
Tom said,” 

“Tom! 
Tom?” 

“Mr. Fulton. 
brother-in-law.” 

“Ts your 
Kitty?” 

“Yes. Do you know Tom?” 

“Should think I did. Dined 
him.” 

Kitty blushed rosy red, then turned 
white. 

* You are faint,”’ said Bob, and rushed 
off for some food. When he returned, 
Kitty began : 

“T don’t understand——” 

Bob handed her a glass of sherry and 
asponge cake. “ Eat!” he commanded ; 
and as he absolutely refused to speak 


Who's 


My 
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until she had eaten, Kitty did eat. After 
that he told her everything. 

“So it was nothing but stories about the 
detective!” she exclaimed indignantly. 
“T’ve got a great mind to go to London 
by the next train.” 

“ Can't.” 

“Why not?” 

“No more trains to London to-night.” 

“What made you follow me?” she 
demanded. 

“If I say, you'll be offended.” 

“I am offended. Aren't you ashamed 
of telling so many stories ?” 


“ Eat,” he commanded. 


“No” (coolly). 

“Tell me directly ” (imperiously). 

“Look here,” said Bob, his deep blue 
eyes lighting up; “if I tell you that, you 
must listen to something else.” 

“ That will be as I choose.” 

“No it won’t, as you will find.” 

Again Kitty looked at him. There 
was an expression in his eyes that em- 
barrassed her. Still she would hear. 

“Tell me,” with great decision, “ tell 
me why you followed me.” 
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“Because when I saw you in the 
waiting-room this afternoon I fell in love 
with you,” said Bob, slowly and distinctly. 

“No! Nonsense !” 

“Tt is true, Kitty,” said he, tenderly. 
“Wont you give me a chance of gaining 
your love? If I seem in too much haste, 
it is out of no disrespect. I must leave 


Englandina month. Can’t you give mea 
little hope ?” He spoke very humbly now. 


BOB'S COURTSHIP. 


Kitty looked up at him shyly. He 
certainly was very handsome. Still she 
gave him no word of encouragement. 

“Silence gives consent,” whispered 
Bob. 

“Perhaps * But just 
Manchester train thundered 
station. 

So Bob took a wife to New Zealand, 
and her name was Kitty. 


then 
into 


the 
the 


1 LET, 


By DOROTHY 


HE parlour behind the shop was dark, 
:' except for the firelight, which threw 
flickering shadows upon the ceiling. 
Joseph Henry Biggs lay on the hard, 
shiny sofa, and stared up at the shadows, 
and the cat sat on the hearth, her tail 
wrapped neatly round her toes, and stared 
at the fire. 

There was silence in the room, save for 
the dropping of a coal now and again 
into_the fender, the heavy sighs of the 
man and the drowsy, contented purring 
of the cat. 

J. H. Biggs (as he was described over 
the shop door) was thinking of To- 
MoRROW. It seemed to him that he 
had been thinking of it, dreading it 
for years—Monday, the twenty-eighth 
of November—the twenty-eighth of 
November, on a Monday. And to-day 
was Sunday, the twenty-seventh; the 
last evening, the very last, on which he 
would lie peacefully on the hard sofa, 
and the last on which the cat would sit 
undisturbed on the hearth. To-morrow 
everything would be sold up; to-morrow 
everything would be taken away from 
him — furniture, second - hand books, 
music, even cat. To-morrow night he 
would be in a strange lodging, and the 
next day he would go back to office work 
again ; the old work, which he had left 
so thankfully when he took the shop, but 
from which he would never now get free 
again, as long as he lived. 


The old weary, exhausting work. He 
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remembered it with dread and shrinking, 
knowing what it was to lose the rest he 
might. have had at night, in wondering 
how he was to get through the next day’s 
work; his dreams—nightmares—night- 
mares of going to the office one morning, 
and being politely dismissed—weakly, 
unfit for work—to starve. It would be 
like that always, henceforth, for he had 
made a mistake, and the shop had failed. 
Worse ; he was in debt. That was why 
they were coming in the morning to take 
everything away. They had a right to 
every single thing, even “The Mistletoe 
Bough” and “ Home, sweet Home,” with 
variations, which were practically the 
cat’s, because on sunny mornings she 
always sat on them in the shop window. 
There was the round mark Of her soft, 
furry body on the music. There would 
be no home-sweet-home any more, with 
or without variations, now. 

He was sorely anxious about the cat, 
too. He sorrowfullyapprehended trouble 
for her. She, like himself, was more than 
middle-aged, and it would come hard on 
her to have a strange home at her time of 
life. She was going to a houseful of 
children—lively, healthy children; she 
would dislike itenormously. It had been 
the best he could do for her. He knew 
that there she would, at least, be well 
fed and housed; but what if the 
children pinched her tail, lugged her 
about, and otherwise made her latter 
days a burden and a weariness to 
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her ?—she who had been used to 
absolute peace and quiet. She would 
not, poor thing, understand; she would 
lose her temper, swear violently, and pro- 
bably scratch, and then she would 
assuredly be smacked. 

At this point in his reflections, the cat 
rose from the hearth and, walking care- 
fully up Joseph Henry, settled herself com- 
fortably on his chest. He put his arms 
round her, and hugged her gently. He 
had had her since she was quite a small 
cat; she was now a big, handsome tabby, 
with a grumpy face and white whiskers. 
And J. H. had nothing else that belonged 
to him in the world. 

A large, hot tear fell, and rolled slowly 
down, alighting on one of the white 
whiskers. It tickled, and the cat ceased 
abruptly to purr, and sat up, lashing her 
tail a little resentfully. She expected, and 
always received peace and calm, when 
she came to sit on the chest of J. H. Biggs, 
but to-night he moved so often and 
so restlessly that she was far from 
comfortable. If he was going on like 
that, she should get down. The hearth 
would be quieter; it would not heave 
and throb beneath her in that way. She 
waited a moment to see how he intended 
going on, and then, as the laboured sighs 
gradually ceased, she doubled up her 
front paws again, and went to sleep, 
purring a loud, lazy purr, with occasional 
pauses in between and little 
stretchings, 


luxurious 
Cat-like, she regarded J. H. 
and all human beings merely as more or 
less comfortable heaps to sit on, knowing 
not at all whether the heap were in 
bitter trouble or no; whereas, the - dog 
knows instinctively when human beings 
suffer. When they weep, the dog comes 
and cries with them; or, in that worse 
anguish which is too deep for tears, waits 
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patiently, and watches; loving, adoring, 
mutely comforting. 

The cat had hitherto found J. H. 
entirely to her liking. They got on 
together excellently. In hisown dreamy, 
apathetic way he had been so happy in 
the little shabby shop, amongst the 
second-hand books and music, which he 
had never remembered to dust, and which 
had lain undisturbed for months at a 
time. No one ever came into the shop to 
ask for anything, and this had suited him 
and the cat very well, because they both 
liked privacy and quiet, and were better 
content that customers should stay out. 
It had been very peaceful, day after day, 
night after night, when they had had 
their quiet tea together, he sitting happily 
at the little table by the fire, whilst the 
cat sat on his knee, waiting hopefully for 
perquisites. 

No one disturbed them, only sometimes 
people stopped to admire the cat in the 
window. She was quite a beauty in 
her own way. There were school children 
who regularly looked in at her, and 
tapped on the glass to attract her atten- 
tion. He wondered, would they miss 
her, when they passed as usual on Tuesday, 
after the sale, and found the windows 
empty, swept bare—TO LET? 

The fire died down; the room was all 
in shadow now. ‘The cat slumbering so 
deeply and blissfully that she forgot even 
to purr. 

The deep bell of St. Mark’s began to 
strike. One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve. 

Twelve o’clock, Monday, the 28th of 
November. 
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THese DeEsIRABLE BuSINESS PREMISES. 
Apply Messrs. Gunnell & Barton.” 
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“ MIXED.” 
A TALE OF HYPNOTISM UP TO DATE (?). 


SIT down. No! wesit down. No! 
| that would only confuse you; you 

wouldn’t understand, so I'll get at 
it another way round. 

It is now some months since I set sail 
for America, with an aching heart and 
my friend Rouse. 

The fact that I was leaving behind me 
the dearest girl in the world was the 
cause of the former; the cause of the 
latter I was never able to discover. Some 
mistaken idea on the part of Rouse’s 
parents, I suppose. 

The voyage was hardly half accom- 
plished when the ship sprung a leak and 
foundered in thirty-five minutes. 

One end of her went up, and the other 
down. 

The same thing happened to most of 
the female passengers. 

As for the males, Rouse and I found 
ourselves, after a sharp fight, the only 
cargo on board the ship’s pinnace. 

Why do people always try to over- 
crowd a small boat? It’s a great mis- 
take. 

Day after day the sun blazed down on 
us, and night after night we lay awake 
racked by hunger and tortured by thirst. 

My brain began to give way. Queer 
thoughts came to me and stayed with 
me, and wouldn’t let me rest, and through 
everything glowed a fierce, unreasoning 
hatred of Rouse. 
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THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


To see him with at least a week’s life 
still in him, tortured me more than 
hunger or thirst. 

Hour after hour I watched him and 
longed for that strength of his. 

Rouse had always been a favourite 
hypnotic subject of mine. His will I 
could make my own at pleasure, but his 
superior and unflagging strength—how 
could I possess myself of that ? 

If I wanted his will to be mine, I put 
my will into his and conquered it. If I 
wanted his strength to be mine—what 
I must do was to 

An idea struck me with such terrible 
force that I keeled over upon the bottom 
of the boat and fainted. 

When I came to Rouse was bending 
over me muttering, “ Chops.” He had a 
knife in his hand and a corresponding 
expression in his eye. 

That settled me. There was no mis- 
taking his intention. My last scruple 
vanished. I took a dram and began to 
make my plans. 

I remembered the tale of the wife of 
the African explorer who had met in a 
London salon the only survivor of her 
husband’s expedition. I remembered how 
she had been irresistibly attracted to him. 
There was something in him that re- 
minded her so much of her departed hus- 
band, she said. I recalled how pained 
she was when she married him and found 
out that he had hadaslight disagreement 
with her late husband about lunch one 
day within a few degrees of the Equator, 
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and, he being the stronger, her husband 
had supplied the lunch. 

Rouse was the stronger. I was dying. 
He must eat me before I lost that will 
power which was so thoroughly his 

_master. Once inside him I should be all 
right. 

Only one thing troubled me. That my 
brain had power over his will I knew. 
The question was, what part of my 
anatomy had equal power over his body ? 
That was what worried me. I could 
only hope that he would eat me all, to 
settle the question for ever. 

I had a bottle of brandy with me, and 
I became insensible. 

Of what happened after that I have no 
distinct recollection, though I can guess, 
for I awoke at last to the queerest sensa- 
tions. 

A feeling of being myself and not 
myself, of sharing life with another, was 
the first indication of the success of my 
design upon Rouse. Then my will began 
to triumph, memory returned, and with 
it the determination to conquer this other 
life and make it mine. 

It was very unpleasant for a time. He 
had so many habits which I disliked and 
could not at first break him of. 
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As time passed, however, my superior 
will gradually began to gain the upper 
hand, and I blessed the moment when 
Rouse bent over me muttering, “ Chops.” 

He’s very nearly dead now. I have 
his will, I have his strength, and it is 
only now and then that he wins back his 
individuality and for a time sinks me, 
baffled, to his boots. 

He gets weaker every day. Lately he 
has hardly asserted himself once. There 
have been moments of exultation when 
I have thought him dead altogether. 

Only one thing troubles me. Whenever 
I write, he wants to write something too ! 
It’s coming on now 

Ah! oh! Ooooh! ! 
Help!!! ! 


Ooooooh ! ! ! 


SCORED OFF THE BISHOP. 

The Bishop of Norwich is telling a 
story against himself. He was walking 
one day through a quiet and pleasant 
suburb of the City of Gardens, when his 
thoughts were interrupted by a piping, 
pleading voice, saying, “Oh, please sir! 
will you open this gate for me.” Looking 
down, the Bishop saw a little girl of 
about eight or nine, with a cherubic face, 
framed in sunny curls, and he hastened 
to comply with the request. He held 
back the gate for the little maiden to 
pass through, and when she thanked him 
with a smile he asked if she was not big 
enough to open the garden gate herself. 
“ Oh, yes, sir,” she replied, sweetly, “ but 
you see the paint is wet, and I should 
have dirtied my hands.” 


TRY IT YOURSELF. 

A lady friend had an Irish girl in her 
employ. She was an excellent servant, 
but could not be induced to keep herself 
clean. ‘The mistress had in vain spoken 
plainly, and at last tried strategy. 
“ Bridget,” said she, confidentially one 
day, “do you know that if you wash 
your face daily in hot soapy water it will 
make you beautiful?’"’ Whereupon she 
was met with the unexpected reply, 
“ Sure, an’ it’s a wonder ye nivver thried 
it yerself, mem.” 


WHAT WAS LEFT. 


At a certain school not far away, the 
teacher asked the following questions :— 
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Foe 


THE ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


He. “And why do you prefer that to me?” 


SHE. “Because it goes where I please, it never smokes, and hasn't once tried to run away 


with me.” 


“If I had one thousand gooseberries and 
I ate nine hundred and ninety-nine, how 
many would | have left?” It was some 
time before the answercame. One of the 
slowest boys in the class exclaimed, “ One, 
and the stomach-ache.” 


IT WOULD DO SOMETHING, 
Little Johnny had been at the Sunday 
school for the first time. When he came 
home he said to his mother : “ The teacher 
says I’ve to bring a penny for the mis- 
sionary box next Sunday, for to keep a 
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black girl.” ‘But, Johnnie,” said his 
mother, “a penny won't keep a black 
girl.” “Well,” he replied, “it'll buy 
soap to wash her face, anyway.” 


TOO ILL TO BE NURSED 


Among all the horrors of war, humor- 
ous situations often occur. An English 
army surgeon in South Africa tells an 
amusing story of an English woman-of 
high rank who was engrossed by the 
charms of amateur nursing. One morning 
on approaching the cot of a soldier to 
whom she had given especial attention, 
she found him with his eyes tightly closed 
and a piece of paper pinned on the sheet, 
on which was written: “Too ill to be 
nussed to-day. Respectfully, J. L.” 


COSTLY DECORATION, 


Cluny MacPherson, whose death oc- 
curred recently in Scotland, on a certain 
occasion having dealings in his castle 
with one of the very poorest of his clans- 
men, led him into one of the rooms which 


had just been redecorated at great ex- 
pense. 
“What do you think of this?” queried 


the chieftain. ‘The varnishing of this 
room alone cost me £150.” 

“That’s naethin’ ava!” was the 
response. “If ye’ll come along tae ma 
bit hoose A’ll show ye a room that cost 
faur mair than that tae be coated.” 

And so an appointment was made, the 
colonel wondering that he had never 
heard of it before. 

When he visited the place—a poor- 
looking, thatched little “ bigging '’—he 
was shown into a room so dark that he 
could scarcely see, with its walls literally 
blackened by the smoke from a peat 
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“Here’s ma room,” exclaimed the 
triumphant tenant. “A mak oot that it 
took five hunner loads o’ peat tae coat it, 
and at tos. the load that maks two hun- 
ner and fifty pun’!” 


NO LONDON TRICKS FOR HER. 


Some time ago an elderly married 
couple, who had spent the greater part 
of their lives in a village in Derbyshire, 
made up their minds to take a journey 
to London. 

They received plenty of advice from their 
neighbours about how they were to take 
care of themselves, and especially to be 
careful of the London sharper. To save 
expense, they decided to go by one of the 
cheap trips that started from a neighbour- 
ing town. 

They got safely off, and all went well 
till the train reached Bedford, at which 
place it stopped a few minutes. 

The old man, thinking he had plenty 
of time, went to the refreshment-bar to 
get a glass of beer, and he wasso flustered 
by the crowd that he did the very thing 
he was afraid of—got left behind. An 
express train being due, however, in a 
few minutes, the station-master kindly 
allowed him to go by it, and he was thus 
enabled to reach London twenty minutes 
before his wife. 

He was eagerly on the look-out when 
the trippers arrived, and, seeing his wife, 
he rushed up to her, shouting :— 

“ Hi, Betty, I’m glad to see ye agaen. 
I thought we wor parted for ever!” 

Betty looked at him indignantly, and, 
remembering the advice of her country 
neighbours, said :— 

“ Away wi’ ye, man. Don’t be comin’ 
yer Lunnon tricks wi’me. I left my owd 
man at t’other station. If yer don’t be 
off at once, I'll call a bobby and hae yer 
locked up.” 
































































































































































































































MOTOR 


ITH the approach of winter one 
cannot help regretting the bright 


days of the closing season, and 
feeling that, for a time, the pleasantest 
part of motoring is over. 

This year has been noted for such a 
number of events in the automobile world 
as to make it the most interest- 
ing we have known since the 
self-propelled carriage came 

into existence. In turn, each of the three 
great “‘elements’”—to use an old expres- 
sion—land, water, and air, has been con- 
quered by the ingenious and all-victorious 
motor ; and, in fact, we have arrived at 
such a state of things as to make it 
impossible to imagine what else, that is 
wonderful, we can do. And besides the 
remarkable perfection to which the 
automobile has been brought, its popu- 
larity has been equally astonishing, 
probably a hundred thousand people in 
the British Isles having one of their own, 
while ten times as many are keenly 
interested in them. And this brings us 
to ask how it is so many people have 
been able to buy cars, most of whom 
only a few years ago had not even a 
pony and trap. It can hardly be that 
the nation has suddenly become richer— 
the income tax returns show that ; so we 
must perforce put it down to the charm 
that motoring has for all who come under 
its spell. And that is why Brown, who 
five years ago could “not afford a new 
bicycle,” has launched out lately and is 
now the proud owner of a little motor car. 

Great interest has just been aroused by 
the new engine the Daimler Company are 

The 1909 S0img to use next year. It is 

Daimler very different from the usual 

Engine. kind, as the ordinary valves 
are replaced by openings in the cylinder 
walls. There are no externally project- 
ing moving parts excepting the crank- 
shaft ends and the cross-shaft which 
drives the pump and magneto. In fact, 
beyond the spirals which drive the 
magneto, water pump and commutator, 
‘there are no gears, and the design is so 
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A Busy 
Seaso 


By A. J. M'KINNEY, M.A. A.LA.E, 






NOTES. 


simple that not a single oil hole requires 
attention, the lubrication being wholly 
effected from the motor base. 

The new motor permits the gases to 
enter and escape in the easiest possible 
manner, the fresh charge entering directly 
into the cylinder without being heated, 
while the exhaust gets away freely. This, 
together with the extremely small wall 
area of the combustion chamber, makes it 
easy to keep the engine cool, and the 
engine speed is high, as a large inlet 
opening can be used. 

Instead of the usual poppet valves, two 
thin moving cast iron sleeves work 
together in an outer water-jacketed 
cylinder. These sleeves, or cylinders, are 
actuated by separate eccentrics on the 
secondary shaft through connecting rods 
attached by gudgeon pins to an auxiliary 
shaft. The water-jacketed cylinder head 
resembles an inverted piston, carrying 
the sparking plugs and a wide packing 
ring in two sections, held out against the 
inner walls of the sleeve by an inner ring, 
which is split. 

On the explosion stroke the piston 
travels downward until it reaches a point 

Sliding where it is desired to exhaust. 

Sleeves v. At this stage the sleeves have 

Poppet moved downward until the 

Valves. lower lip of the exhaust ports 
passes behind the compression ring. A 
little later the sleeves completely uncover 
the exhaust ports, which remain open 
until the piston reaches the top of the 
scavenging stroke, when they are closed 
by the upper lips of the port in the sleeve 
telescoping with the lower lip of the 
exhaust port in the water-jacketed 
cylinder. 

The new motor does not require any 
additional training upon the part of the 
operator—in fact, its control is identical 
with that of the poppet valve type, the 
same carburettor, coils, commutator, 
sparking plugs and magneto being used 
in this engine as in the standard one. 
The sleeve mechanism peculiar to this 
construction is said to require practically 
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no attention whatever, so that the opera- 
tor instead of having new problems to 
solve in this motor may safely forget a 
great deal he has been compelled to learn 
about the care of the valves in the old 
type. 

Three sizes of this design are now in 
course of construction at Coventry, viz., 
gf X 130, 124 x 130, and 140 x 150 m/m. 
[he small motor is designed for a light 
touring car, its cooling being effected by 
thermo-syphon, centrifugal pumps being 
used. In the two larger models the 
crank-shaft, connecting rods, and bearings 
are Daimler standard construction, and 
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RECORD TIME 


there is no radical departure from standard 
practice in ignition. 

Wonders will never cease, especially 
where human ingenuity is concerned. 
No longer content with tra- 
velling at a speed of a hundred 
miles or so an hour, we are now 
turning our attention tothe air. Already 
airships have flown round Switzerland, 
travelled three hundred and eighty miles 
in a few hours, and even risen to a height 
of a mile above the ground. Then again, 
another kind of flying machine, the 
aeroplane, a great rival of the dirigible 
or self-moving balloon, can fly at,a speed 
of fifty miles an hour, turning as easily and 
gracefully as a swallow on the wing. 


Aerial 


Progress, 


BY NAZZARRO, 
FOR THE ROAD, 
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What is more remarkable, too, is the rate 
at which these machines get up speed, the 
Wrights’, for instance, frequently start- 
ing off, covering half a mile or so, and 
landing again all in less than a minute. 
Our own military balloon, Dirigible II., 
has made several successful trips, while 
several private experimenters have 
devoted much time and labour to aero- 
planes. But, compared to her neigh- 
bours, England is rather far behind, 
flying machines being looked upon, as a 
rule, as little more than toys. Yet Ger- 


many, France, and America believe in 
their military value, while even Spain and 


WINNER OF THE FLORIO CUP, IN 
VIZ., 74 MILES PER HOUR. 


As to 
flying machine is the 
better, opinions are strongly divided, 
sufficient experience with either not 
having yet been gained. Still, a great 
deal has been done, and we are certain 
to hear very shortly of some remarkable 
developments. 

The tyre is an important part of the 
motor car, and yet it is often very badly 
treated. Without the pneu- 
matic tyre, the motor, as we 
indeed know it, could not 
exist, its virtues being those most wanted 
to give us high speeds and comfort. Yet 
the average motorist knows very little 
about the proper way to care for them. 


Russia are carefully testing them. 


which kind of 


Pneumatic 
Tyres. 
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One of the niistakes often made is to let the 
motor-car stand in pools of oil, which 
will soon destroy the best tyres eve 
made, Using them only partly blown up 
is, again, another fault, leading to heating 
of the fabric and dangerous bursts. 
Though only a few years old, the pneu- 
matic tyre, with all its faults, is now 
absolutely necessary to motoring. How 
great a change it is from the early rubber 
tyres of the solid type is only known to 
those who have been through all its 
stages. At the present time motor-car 
tyres are remarkably well made, their 
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taken by the Michelin, Continental and 
others. As to which is the most suitable 
is, in most cases, merely a matter of 
individual taste, the average tyre being 
capable of running thousands of miles 
without giving trouble. 

When all is said and done, it is petrol 
consumption which makes or mars the 
enjoyment of possessing a car, 
and motorists who have suf- 
fered from excessive petrol 
consumption will be interested 
to read the report of an owner of a 
10 h.p. single-cylinder ‘‘ Adams.” This 


A Good 
Perform- 
ance, 


TWO 14—16 H.-P. ARGYLL CARS BY “ THE BONNIE BANKS OF LOCH LOMOND.” 


puncture-resisting qualities and long life 
being really extraordinary. Sometimes 
there is a scare that there will be a short- 
age of rubber in two or three years’ time, 
owing to the extraordinary demand made 
upon this material for the thousands of 
motor-cars used every year. As a matter 
of fact, experts say that the supply is 
very plentiful. The plantations in the 
Amazon Basin, the Congo, the Malay 
States and Ceylon are not only very 
prolific, but are increasing rapidly. 
Among well-known tyre firms are the 
English houses, Dunlop, Avon, Mosley, 
Clincher, etc. Equal rank with these is 


gentleman took his car from the London 
show-rooms of the Adams Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., in New Bond Street, 
straight away to Edinburgh, the petrol 
consumption over the whole of the distance 
averaging one gallon to thirty-seven 
and a half miles. As this includes the 
time expended in getting clear of the 
London traffic, the consumption would 
be a good deal less under ordinary 
conditions. The car carried two pas- 
sengers and a large quantity of luggage. 
The inevitable puncture was experienced, 
but there were no mechanical troubles 
whatever. 

















